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HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W. i. 


(TOP OF DOVER STREET.) 


For well over 30 years T bad a modest liitle store at my native 
village of Lynton (now carried on by my sister). A while ago a lady 
was heard to say there that Mr. Hurcomb cannot expect people to 
believe all the tales he tells, such as ain a single picce of old 
Chelsea for £3.250 in Keb. of. last year. Another lady, ove: hearing 
the conversation, interposed and said that she actually knew tlie per 
von who paid the money for it. It is very diflicult to convince some 
people, and L caunot help thinking that this scepticism is due to the 
fact that it is a time-hono ured custom with some auctioncers to allow 
items that have been bought in to appear in the news as sold. I once 
secured a bid of £66,000 for a lot, but I admitted my inability to sell. 
It went elsewhere, where it was bought in at £50, 000. One pe od 
said it was sold, another that it was not sold. On Tuesday (24/3/31) 
a daily newspaper said one thing, another quite a different tale, 
hence my aggressive attitude. It only cost 21s. for my representative 
fo call last year on a lady in Lines to collect a piece of old Chelsea 
china (frequently illustrated), for which the owner 
had over £3,000 mere than she expected. 

When my representatives were making 21s. calls 
on the South Coast they collected four 6in. high 

Yelft or porcelain parrots. The reserve price 
wagroeed with the owner was £6; they realised 

£400. 

It has again come to my knowledge that 
‘Uninvited Guests” are calling all over England 
saying they are from Hurecombs. My representa- 

: - tives only call by appointment. Patrons should 
ask to be shown their letter, which my representatives will have with 
them, as well as other credentials. Of rogues and vagabonds beware. 
Should you ever have a mysterious letter, let me knovw. 

It only cost 21s. for a member of my staff to call where a sale was 
announced to take place. The vendor was sorry the sale on the 
premises had not been given ta me, but the catalogues were already 






printed. The auctionecr said not a lot would realise £25,.s0 naturally : 


the vendor was delighted when my representative said that a pair of 
vases would realise over £350. The vases were put in the car, and a 


week before the House Sale took place [ sold them for nearly £400.. 


A good investment for an outlay of 21s; On the South Coast a local 
man offered £5 for a little Whieldon Ware figure of a man, 53in. 
high (faulty). It cost 21s. for the visit and collection. The vendor was 
delighted to learn that she would have £180 as a result of selling 
under my hammer. 

Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times any Tuesday, or Truth any Wednesday, and 
read more about my activities. 

Those who have faith in the old and weil-known firm of Hurcombs, 
Piceadilly, W.1, and Grafton Galleries (Phone: Gerrard 5971—4), 
know that they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES 


ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND PresIDENT-——THE Most Hon. THE 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MAROU "ESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 


Medical Sujata: DANIEL a Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological examinations, Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
ehtrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted. 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special departments 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an_Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Department for Diathermy and High- Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 
pathological reséarch, 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
eccupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 
The Seaside liouse of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 


ina Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scene ry in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 


coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer perieds. The 
Hospital has its own privé a bathing house on the seashore, There is 


trout-fishing in the park. 


At all the bra: nches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey yrounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens Ladies and ge mritle: 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are pr -ovided for hi andicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc, 


Vor terms and further pariiculars apply te the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment, 











BE A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST 


‘Reap Pleasure and Profit from 


HERE is pleasure in making even a reason- 
ably good sketch. If you, could really draw, 


if you had at your Enger 


the trained artist, how much delight you could gain from 
the facile and able use of your pen, pencil, or brush! If 
you like drawing and possess even the average taste for 
true :Art, you can, through the 
Ifassall Postal Art Courses, quickly acquire that skill 
i artist—which will endow 
yoa with the ability to draw and sketch for pleasure or 
profit— as a fascinating accomplishment, a ‘* pin-money ” 


which will make of you an able 


pastime or a whcle-time income- 
prodncing profession. Make a copy 
of the accompanying sketch and 
post it to-day with the coupon 
below to the Jobn Hassall Cor- 
respondence Art School, St. 
Albans. You will receive in re 
turn an espert, candid opinion of 
your work. In addition you 
will receive a presentation copy 
of a beautifully reproduced 
hrochure, lavishly illustrated by 
John Hassall, R.T., and the pupils 
he has trained, which contains 
full details of the famous John 
Wassall Postal Art Courses. 


‘) 
The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, Dept. H9/3, St. Albans 
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your Artistic Abilities 


tips the technique of 


medium of thé John 






thet 
for tu 
Criticigy, 
-—GOUPON—POST now; 
Please send me—without charge or obi 
tion—a copy of the illustrated obi 
“ The — —— Way,” and free ey 
cisin of enclosed sketch (my ow i 
1193. me Hert, 
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SOUTH 


RO YAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR 


SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1! 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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The Bonuses 


per annum 


as increased 


INCREASED COMPOUND BONUSES 
Triennium, 1927-1929, 





announce that the results of the recent Valuation | 
justify Further Increascs in the rates of | 
Compound Bonus. 


£210 to £250 
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UNITED | 
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declared range from 
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PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Chairman: The Right Hon. Walter Runciman. | 
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), LONDON, W.C.2. 
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BECAUSE 


THE WHOLE MORAVIAN 
CHURCH IS THE SOCIETY 





(President: 
= Contributions 
= Chairman and Hon. 





MATA HH 
11H 





An Eskimo Nursemaid. 


THE LONDON ASSOCIATION 





IN AID OF 


(FOUNDED 1817). 


NA AAT 
THERE IS NO MORAVIAN 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


About one in = 
every 75 of the = 
Members. be- = 
comes a Mis- 
sionary—as com- 
pared with about 
one in 5,000 in 
the Churches 
generally. Many 
of them are 
Women. 


There 


are cver == 


130,000 members == 


in the 
Yield, i.e., more = 
than three times 
the membership: = 
of the 

Church, 


There are nearly = 


400 Mission 
Stations. The 


ae = 


Mission == 


hardest tasks are ==2 


undertaken in ; 


earth’s darkest = 


places, 








Please Send 
Financial 
Help! 

It is greatly 
needed. 











MORAVIAN MISSIONS 


SIR CHARLES OWENS, C.B.) 


Secretary, 

London, W 

HU 
ann 





gratefully received by Charles Hobday, Esq., 
P — Court, 


Lincoln's Inn, 
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: Stop that Cold! 


b 
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V. 56 


. 7 INHALANT \\ 


is Simply put a drop of “ Vapex ” 
i on your handkerchief and breathe 
the pleasant but powerfully anti- 
septic vapour which rises from 
it. This vapour becomes stronger 
and stronger as you inhale. 
can feel it penetrating all the 

passages of the nose and throat, ‘ 
fighting the germs, clearing the a 
congestion and thus making 


breathing easy. 


Of Chemists 
2)/- & 3/- per botile 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD, 


You 
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Turnberry 
steps up 


Everything 
at Turnberry has always been better — the 
place, the golf courses, the amusements, and 


Turnberry steps up every year. 


even the weather. This year they've got 
a wood — a romantic wood with fairy lamps, 
and who knows but the little people them- 
selves dance there every night ? 


But golf is what Turnberry stands for. Golf 
on turf born of Ayrshire soil and Atlantic 
breezes, firm, elastic, fanned by the West 
wind and trodden by the feet of plus 
four heroes. 


Golf by day and gaiety by night, and round 
and about it all the breezes and seas of the 
Western Ocean. Go to Turnberry and 
learn what a holiday at its best can be. 


urnberry 
hotel 


Accommodation should be reserved early. Apply to the 
Resident Manager, Turnberry Hotel, Ayrshire, Scotland. 
The Hotel is under the direction of Arthur Towle, Cgn- 
troller LMS Hotel Services, St, Pancras, London, N.W.1. 


Express Services from London and the principal 
Provincial Towns served by the LMS 


A New LMS Hotel, WELCOMBE HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-GN-AVON 


England’s latest Country Guest House opens July 1st. 
and particulars from the Manageress, 
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It is not built primarily for 
speed, but to be the smoothest, 
the most silent, the most flexi- 
ble and the most comfortable 
car AT ALL SPEEDS. 


NO OTHER CAR 
HAS ALL 
ROLLS-ROYCE 
QUALITIES 


It is built to last a great many 
years and to maintain ALL 
ITS QUALITIES during its 
lifetime. Thus it is AN ECON- 
OMY. 


IT IS THE MOST 
DURABLE CAR 
KVER BUILT 


The Rolls-Royce Co. havespec- 
ialised in the manufacture of 
cars of the highest class and 
quality for the last 27 years. 


IT EMBODIES 
ALL EXPERI- 
ENCE GAINED 
WITH EARLIER 
CLASSIC MODELS 


It is as suitable for long dis- 
tances at high average speeds, 
as for town work and shop- 
ping. NO CAR GLIDES 
ABOUT IN CONGESTED 
TRAFFIC WITH SUCH EF- 
FORTLESS EASE AS A 
ROLLS-ROYCE. 


QUITE THE 
MOST DELIGHT- 
FUL CAR TO 
DRIVE 


It has the best service organis- 
ation at home AND ABROAD. 
Rolls-Royce service is obtain- 
ablein France, Spain,Germany, 
Switzerland, Canada, U.S.A., 
India, Australia, etc. Rolls- 
Royce engineers are in attend- 
ance in all these countries. 
Rolls-Royce service in the Bri- 
tish Isles is recognised by own- 
ers as being unique. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 
SERVICE IS A 
MODEL OF 

ORGANISATION 


These are some of the reasons why the Rolls-Royce is 


THE BEST CAR IN THE | 


WORLD 





Rolls-Royce Ltd 14-15 Conduit St London W1 [Mayfair 6040] 
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By the World-Famows Cruising Liner 


““ARANDORA 
STAR” 


COME: cruising on the “ Arandora Star” to 
strange lands of enchantment, to eternal sun- 

shine; to Romance, Health and Happiness, 

You will revel in the novelty and_ superb 
comfort of life on board the finest Cruising Boos : 

Liner in the World! The Big 
SPECIAL WHITSUN CRUISE. Lisbon, Tangier, Hart 
Casablanca, Las Palmas, Teneriffe, Madeira, Arosa TY Di 

Bay (for Santiago). May 23rd. For 16 days. ee 

From 25 gns, Men an 

TO THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS, June 13th—13 Symbo 

days. ‘To Ufvik, Eidfjord, Trondhjem, Aandalsnaes, 

Molde, Oie, Hellesylt, Merok, Olden, Loen, Balholm, FICTION | 
Gudvangen, Bergen. Sullen 

For full particulars apply THE BLUE STAR LINE, 3, Histor 
Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. (Gerrard 5671.) MororIN 
Liverpool: 10, Water Street, and Principal Tourist Agents, Cochre 
Tar Mo 
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News of the Week 


The Spanish Republic 
HE end of the reign of King Alfonso XIII was as 
spectacular as it could possibly have been, apart from 
violence. This was appropriate enough for one who 
may prove to be the last of the Bourbons, a dynastic 
family of great tenacity who always made history even 
when they made it badly. There were times when 
Spain, drawing incalculable wealth from her possessions 
in the New World, seemed likely to rule mankind. The 
upsetting of that ambition by England in the sixteenth 
century gives a most agreeable touch of irony to the 
hope, widely expressed here, that the exiled Royal 
Family of Spain will settle in this country. King Alfonso 
and his English Queen have always been popular here 
and if England should be their asylum the choice, we 
imagine, would be for the convenience of other countries. 
Traditionally Great Britain is sanctuary for royal 
exiles and even the most suspicious foreigners have 





almost ceased to regard Great Britain as a possible 
jumping off place for a Pretender. 
* X* * * 

We have discussed in a leading article the events 
which led to King Alfonso’s decision, provisionally at 
all events, to abandon his throne. Here we may record 
briefly the precipitate events of the past two days, 
The astonishing municipal elections of last Sunday 
had a more far-reaching and hasty sequelthan anybody had 
foreseen. Politicians who had wavered on the edges 
of Republicanism boldly passed into the Republican 
camp on Monday, and every responsible person who 
was in touch with public feeling felt “‘in his bones,” 
that no mere compromise which the King might propose 
would meet the case. The long controversy about the 
holding of a Constituent Assembly had suddenly lost its 
importance. Vague talk about inviting the King to 
become the head of a Limited Monarchy, or choosing 
the Prince of the Asturias in his place, lost every 
appearance of reality. The King must go—no mild 
solution had any chance against that. 

* * * ** 

News came to Madrid on Tuesday morning that the 
new Republican councillors at Barcelona had already 
proclaimed a Catalan Republic of which Colonel Macia 
was the President. It may be remembered that in 
1927 Colonel Macia as head of the Catalan Separatist 
movement proclaimed a Republic but fled and was 
arrested in France. Other provincial towns quickly 
followed the example of Barcelona. All this had its 
natural effect upon the Republicans in Madrid. Every- 
thing went with arush. At 10.30 in the morning Captain 
General Aznar, who was still Prime Minister, had said, 
according to the Times correspondent, that there was 
“no crisis,’ and that the next step was for the King 
to hear the opinions of leading statesmen. After the 
King had received the Ministers and several other political 
Jeaders at the Palace for this purpose, Count Romanones 
had an important interview with Sefior Zamora. Sejior 
Zamora at this point seized his opportunity to ride the 
whirlwind. He refused every suggestion of compromise 
—the King must abdicate before the sun set. No 
Spaniard is better versed in political finesse than Count 
Romanones, and his acceptance of Sefior Zamora’s 
ultimatum showed that he read inevitability in the 
march of events, He knew what a cyclone of public 
anger would blow if Seftor Zamora were sent to prison 


again. 
= * x ” * 


At 6.45 on Tuesday evening Captain General Aznar 
announced that martial law would be declared and that 
on Wednesday morning a decision would be taken as 
to the future. Nevertheless only an hour or two later 
Sefior Zamora, by this time well in the saddle, announced 
by wireless that a Provisional Republican Government 
was already taking over the responsibilities of State. 
Senor Zamora is Prime Minister. At the same time 
it became known that the King was leaving Madrid 
at once by motor-car to join a ship-of-war at Cartagena 
for an unknown destination. The Royal Family had 
apparently made no preparations for a journey which, 
after all, began with the suddenness of flight. After 
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luncheon at the Palace the Queen was quietly secing 
several friends who brought her flowers, yet the next 
afternoon she was in a train on her way to the French 
frontier. Both the King and Queen departed with dignity 
and honour—so far as the official plan could control 
events. In spite of the strong natural sympathy which 
all British people feel with them, there is, of course, 
no tendency here to judge the decisions of the Spanish 
people. There is nothing but a sincere hope that the 
Spanish Republic will build up prosperity for itself 
and contribute to the stability of the new Europe which 


is in the making. 


* %* * * 


The International Distribution of Capital 
The Manchester Guardian has published some very 
interesting imformation about the Bank of England 
scheme for guiding the international distribution of 
‘apital. Mr. Montagu Norman, Sir Robert Kindersley 
and Sir Charles Addis are said to be the chief authors. 
The scheme has already been examined by the Bank for 
International Settlements—the Central Bank set up under 
the Young Plan. The scheme might be a real contribution 
to ending the present depression, one of the primary causes 
of which is the dislocation of relations between creditor 
and debtor countries. The American and German repre- 
sentatives seem to weleome the plan heartily, but the 
French think it too “ grandiose.” The JAlanchester 
Guardian says that the most important point is the trans- 
ference of money from lenders to borrowers so that the 
“ quickest and surest results in economic activity and em- 
ployment may be secured.” The name of the new Bank 
for International Settlement would indeed be blessed if 
it could be the channel of such an achievement ; and if 
there was sucha thing as an International College of Heralds 
ready to equip the B.LS. with arms, a crest and a punning 
motto it would probably suggest for the motto “ Bis dat 
qui cito dat.” 


“ec 


a x 
Australian Politics 

A dissolution of the Federal Parliament in Australia 
cannot be delayed very long. Mr. Scullin’s attempt to 
hold his Labour majority together by the middle course 
of bringing Mr. Theodore back into the Government as 
Treasurer and preferring Mr. Theodore’s scheme of a 
fiduciary issue (which means inflation) to the stern econ- 
omies asked for by Sir Otto Niemeyer, has lost him friends 
both on the right and left wings. At present he is 
dependent upon the tolerance of the Left, but this will not 
serve him long, as indignation is rising throughout the 
country against any trivial treatment of Australia’s plain 
duty. The most remarkable fact in Australian polities 
of the past week has been the spread of enthusiasm for 
the policy of Mr. Lyons, who was Acting Treasurer when 
Mr. Seullin was in London for the Imperial Conference. 
Meanwhile the British Treasury has strengthened Mr. 
Lyons’s hand by the announcement made by Mr. Thomas 
on Wednesday, that it will come to the rescue of the 
Commonwealth and postpone for two years more the 
repayment of the Australian debt to this country. The 
concession means that Australia will be relieved of the 
payment of £1,600,000 a year for the next two years, 
and that the British taxpayer will find that sum instead 
of the Australian taxpayer. Perhaps Mr. Lang_ will 
now unsay some of the hard words that he has said 
about British ** Shylocks.’’ 
* * 

Portugal and Madeira 
The situation in Madeira, when we write, remains much 
what it was last week. H.M.S. ‘ London’ is anchored off 
Funchal ; the guns of the revolutionarics are mounted on 
the rising ground behind the town; but 


* x 


the island’s 





reputation as a health resort has been menaced } 





Y Nothing pothing ‘ 


















worse than a possible food shortage. The arrival of the am vie” bab 
punitive expedition from Lisbon must, however b 495 fund 
awaited with a certain anxiety. The rebels are reported jowevels 
resolute, and the presence of a British cruiser should beh sjanning 
to stiffen the self-control which both sides may find jumped 
needful in circumstances of some delicacy and tension jand. 
In Lisbon the Madeira pronunciamiento was the cue fo 439 tow! 
disturbances the exact scope of which remains doubt od. * 
but which the Government appears to have Wweathere4 whic) he 
without overmuch difficulty. General Carmona, the least yinister 
dictatorial of dictators, has done a great deal for Portugal. i for) 
but the repercussions of the Madeira episode have made ways tO 
it clear that the discontent he has aroused, ill-founde 
though much of it is, is likely to come to a head soon sunday 
rather than late. The § 






* * 
Trade With South America 
The Prince of Wales is on his way home after 
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tio tuinmel 
strenuous and triumphant months in South America, yf. of @!" 
undertook a tremendous task and carried it through with horoug] 
selfless devotion. He will return to a country where the yust ] 
effects of his mission are, even so soon after the event, perforn 
food for something more than optimistic conjectur, itself t 
Sir William Morris, who arrived home from South Americ, "lO" 
last week, estimates that we should more than double & m2" 
our trade with Argentina in the very near future, anj intenti 
enthusiastic reports are coming in on many sides which @ «tho! 
emphasize the immense service done to British trade by J i: T 
the Prince’s opening of the Exhibition at Buenos Aires, fg distan 
Industrialists would do well to study closely conditions 
in the Argentine. Signs are not lacking that the Republic, Mit 
hitherto primarily an exporter of raw products, is under. J ine™ 
going transition from an agricultural and pastoral com. thet 
munity to a state of relative industrialization. As a field shoul 
for employment the country offers possibilities at the perlo 
moment unrivalled. as ™ 
. profi 
The United States and Immigration It is 
Rigid enforcement of the Act of 1924 has at last J perl 
stemmed and turned the tide of immigration into the § in tl 
United States. Alicn admittances have been reduced § be p 
by 10,000 a month; aliens who have no legal right to be J ance 
in America are being turned out at the rate of 1,500 dem 
month, while those who have a right are being encouraged J Con 
to indulge their nostalgia or discontent by going home at pert 
the Government’s expense. This policy of exclusion, a J mel 
development of the old quota principle of selection, has J and 
produced, as the Washington correspondent of the aga 
Times says, a phenomenon of first-rate interest in the to 
history of migration. 
* * oe * Lo 
The Hill of David : 
Last Sunday the Zionists paid an impressive tribute Be 
to Mr. Lloyd George, who was Prime Minister at the br 
time of the Balfour Declaration. THe has done more than Mi 
any gentile of his age to further the ideals of Zionism, aft 
and it is fitting that his name should find a premanent ou 
place in the home which he has helped to restore to the th 














































greatest nomads of history. A settlement in the Valley ha 
of Jezrecl is to be known as the Kfar David Colony. In gO 
an excellent and characteristic speech at the dinner given he 
in his honour he stripped the whole question of its w- gl 
worthy controversial trappings, and illumined its under M 
lying principles with oratory which did justice to a memor I 
able occasion. g 
* * * * D 

Town and Country Planning a 
To the Town and Country Planning Bill, which survived . 
its second reading in the House of Commons on Wednes 4 
day, we gave our blessing three weeks ago. There was t 
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Wednesday’s debate to shake the conviction 
then expressed that the Bill, in principle, 
We cling, 
Regional 





















pothing in 
which We ; 
yas fundamentally sound and enlightened. 
jowever, to our original criticism of detail. 
slanning should not be treated like a cuckoo’s egg and 
jumped in the first Departmental nest that comes to 
jand. Already 592 local authorities are at work on 
ig) town-planning schemes covering 6,500,000 acres of 
yd. To hand over ultimate responsibility for an issue 
yhich has already reached those dimensions to a busy 
yinister Without providing any form of advisory machin- 
a for its administration seems to us one of the surest 
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yavs to court failure. 
‘ * * * * 
Sunday Entertainments 

The Sunday Performances (Regulation) Bill which has 
n published is the expected compromise. It enables 
‘** musical enter- 










hee 
eal authorities to license on Sundays 
yiaments, cinematograph entertainments, exhibitions 
animals or of inanimate objects, and debates.” The 





I two 
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| “ cael council or county council before granting a licence 
€ the I must pass a general resolution in favour of Sunday 
Vent, jerformances, but must even before that satisfy 
ture, I itself that there is a “ substantial demand” for such 
erieg i performances. The method of testing the “ substantial 
ube | demand” is to give due notice by advertisement of the 
and intention to pass the general resolution. The local 
hich @ authority will then consider the representations made to 
»by Mit. The effect of the Bill is to bring within the law the 
ines, distance to which practice has outrun obsolete statutes. 
ions . of . a 

lic, Hitherto some local authorities have sanctioned Sunday 
le. | cinema performances and others have not. Presumably 
vm: Mf there will be a like dissimilarity of practice if this Bill 
eld HP should become law. As regards the money side of the 





** such amounts 





performances, there is a provision that 
as may be determined by the council to represent the 
profits” are to be paid to charities selected by the council. 
It is also provided that no person employed at a Sunday 









st ff performance shall thereby be caused to work seven days 
he | inthe week. The Bill seems reasonable. It would not 
dF be possible, we think, to go back upon cinema perform- 
HF ances on Sunday in those districts where there is a strong 





demand for them. Mr. Clynes will let the House of 
(ommons vote as it pleases and points out that theatrical 
performances can be brought into the Bill by amend- 
ment. But that would be a very revolutionary change 
and we hope and believe that the general sense will be 
against it. Theatres involve much labour and are fairly 
to be distinguished from cinemas in this respect. 

* * * * 

Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere 

The Daily Telegraph has made a hot attack on Lord 
Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere whom it accuses of 
breaking the pledge which Lord Beaverbrook gave to 
Mr. Baldwin and to which Lord Rothermere immediately 
afterwards adhered. Lord Beaverbrook, as we pointed 
out at the time, surrendered to Mr. Baldwin, but 
the Daily Telegraph complains that since then he 
has been urging his Crusaders to “ go straight for the 
goal of duties on foreign foodstuffs without concealment or 
















hesitation.’ Lord Rothermere is accused of trans- 
gressing even further in his attempt to defeat 





Mr. Baldwin’s policy of the “free hand.” The Daily 
Mail, to be precise, said that Mr. Chamberlain had 
given “ pledges regarding food taxes, and that it was 
hecessary to popularise the policy which Mr, Baldwin 
and Mr. Chamberlain have deliberately adopted.” 
“It is by methods of this kind,” says the Daily Telegraph, 
“that it is sought to delude the public into believing 
that the Party is tied to food taxes,” The Unionist 















Party is certainly not “tied” to food taxes, though 
it seems improbable that it would be able to complete 
its scheme of Imperial fiscal reform without them. 
* * x * 

The Cotton Trade 

The resolutions passed last week by the Joint Com- 
mittee of Cotton Trade Organizations do not, at first 
glance, suggest a clarion call to rally the hard-pressed 
defenders of a beleaguered garrison to their posts. Yet 
that is what, in effect, they are. Though it has taken nine 
months to produce them, and though they have a rather 


platitudinous air—since experience has long made 
obvious the evils they now ollicially recognize —no one 
should be blind to their very real importance. They 


mean that the first step has been taken by the trade as 
a whole to face the problem of surplus capacity which is 
at the root of almost all its troubles. The Cotton 
Mission, just returned from the Far East alter examining 


the situation in China, declares that ‘‘ unless radical 
changes are made there is no hope of Lancashire 


“increasing her trade in the markets of the East — 
indeed, until she ean offer her goods at competitive 
prices, she will continue to lose ground.” 
* a x x 
Mrs. Travers Lewis 
Mrs. Travers Lewis, who dicd last weck at the age of 
ninety-one, began her remarkable carcer as a_philan- 
thropist seventy years ago, by opening a room in Paris 
where English-speaking working girls could keep boredom 
and loneliness at bay. From this small beginning devel- 
oped a movement which represents a great individual 
achievement in philanthropy. For a woman to adopt 
such a cause required, particularly in those days, con- 
siderable courage; to carry it through successfully 
required great breadth of vision and execptional organizing 
ability. Many now alive have good cause to be grateful 
that Mrs. Travers Lewis possessed all these qualities in a 
high degree. 
nt * % » 
Sundays at the Zo 
Among the bodies directly and indireetly cngaged in 
prescribing how the Englishman shall or shall not spend 
his Sunday, the Royal Zoological Society oceupies an 
unobtrusive but scemingly impregnable position. Its 
Fellows have every right to exclude the public from 
their Gardens on any day of the weck they choose. 
It is the Londoner’s misfortune that their choice falls 
on that day when he would most value a privilege of 
which he is rarely in a position to avail himself during 
the rest of the week. It would surely be casy for the 
Society to make a generous gesture. To admit the 
public on Sunday afternoons, though not on Sunday 
mornings, would be a welcome compromise, 
# x a x 
East Woolwich 
The by-clection at East Woolwich, caused by the 
elevation of Mr. Harry Snell, M.P., to the peerage, was 
held on Wednesday. Labour retained the seat by a 
smaller majority than in 1929. The figures were :— 
Mr. G. Hicks (Labour) .. “a as ee 16,200 
Mr. E. 8. Shrapnell-Smith (Conservative) o2 12,357 
Majority 3,843 
The new Member has long been scerctary of the Operative 
Builders’ Trade Union. 
“ me * tk 
per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1980. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1043; on Wednesday week, 1045; a year ago, 103%. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 92{; on 
Wednesday weck, 93x.d.; a year ago, 913x.d, Conversion 
Loan (34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 80; on Wednesday 


@ year ago, 78}. 


Bank Rate 3 


papl Ol 
ween, 79iG 
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AR ic in Spain as 
epubl Sp 
tan ALFONSO may not have “ formally” abdicated, lost their Constitution. This is a very old story. Sea! 

A but his departure from Spain is the equivalent of would rather live in confusion, feeling that they ai Ni foul 
abdication. Nothing in the life of this debonair and than lead a well-ordered and peaceful life knowing thi y) cont 
physically brave ruler has done him more honour than — they are not free. man! 
his manner of leaving his country in haste to save it from Great Britain provides no analogy to the political a 
civil war. He would have been a gallant leader of a importance of the provincial and municipal elections in al fow 
desperate resistance ;_ and he had the quick wit to turn Spain. It is true that here county-and borough elections : gail 
every up and down of fortune to good account. But have tended to become much more political since the 4 the 
he would not commit Spain to incalculable bloodshed and Labour Party insisted on forcing the issue of Socialism - exp 
misery. The Republicans, speaking politically, may point and the other parties felt obliged to retort : but even so fi set 0 
to ignominy in his downfall, but in a new sense of the nobody here looks to the clections of local authorities sought’ 
phrase King Alfonso to-day deserves well of the Republic. for more than a faint indirect indication of what may ote Pp 

It used to be said that although the Monarchy was happen at the next Parliamentary elections. In Spain it | joes not 
unpopular in Spain King Alfonso himself was popular. is otherwise. The provincial and municipal elections | jowevet 
Some years before the crash of this week that had have always been regarded as a definite preparation erongly 
ceased to be truce. The overwhelming majority for for the election of the Cortes. The late Dictator, General his C0 
Republicanism in all the important urban centres of Berenguer, who succeeded General Primo and ruled for | Amon 
Spain at the municipal elections last Sunday surprised about a year, proposed two months ago that there should | yould 
even the Republicans. There was an unmistakable be elections to the Cortes without any preliminary that tl 
readiness to get rid of the King. municipal elections. This was unheard of, and it caused | shey P 

The change from dislike of the Monarchy to mistrust a good deal of anger. The Republicans even forgot for aubject 
of the King personally has been slow but steady. The the time being that local clections would be merely a | xciten 
explanation of it was the growing conviction that King preparation—for what? On their own showing, merely wy of 
Alfonso was definitely responsible for the Dictatorship for a new Cortes which would have no Constitutional add Ww 
of General Primo de Rivera and that by that act he — sanction and which, even if the old Constitution existed, | yndoul 
wilfully abolished the Constitution. Much flowed from that would be prevented by all sorts of vetos from deciding | jor sot 
conviction. A Constitution which has been abolished — the issue of Monarchy and Republic. of how 
obviously cannot be picked up again and put into use General Berenguer suggested as a concession to popular | Cert 
as though it had been merely interrupted by consent opinion that though there should not be full municipal | (to us 
for a short space. So the popular argument ran. <Andif elections new mayors should be elected. The concession | eolowt 
this reasoning was accepted all talk of summoning the did nothing to help him. The Republicans were intent | yorke 
Cortes to discuss a new Constitution was seen to be irre- upon a Constituent Assembly which alone could decide hospit 
levant. There was no Constitutional power left to sum- — the only issue which they cared about. At last when even | henefi 
mon the Cortes; and even if a Cortes had met it would the Liberals, under the veteran Count Romanones, in- | are n 
have had no authority to act. Nothing, then, would formed General Berenguer on February 18th that they | hospi 
serve but the summoning of a Constituent Assembly to would make the very first meeting of the Cortes the | yever 
create a new Constitution and start afresh. This policy — occasion for demanding a Constituent Assembly to consider | patio 

was almost universally popular quite apart from any a new Constitution, General Berenguer saw that the | tun 
question of the King’s abdication. game was up. He resigned. He was sueceeded by Don | And, 

In several respects the argument did less than justice Juan Bautista Aznar, the Captain-General of the Fleet, enjor 

to the King and much less than justice to General Primo — who arranged for the holding of the municipal elections in } yam 
de Rivera. It may be said that the King was far more accordance with custom. will 
responsible than any other person for the ghastly pouring When we write the results of those elections are not | (ra 
out of lives and money in Morocco and that he dismissed known in full but they showed so clearly that Spain had | to s 
his Parliament and set up the Dictatorship of General bheeome Republican that nothing short of some epoch- | Gre: 
Primo merely to avoid an inquiry into that colossal making change could be the answer. The disconcerted | cow 
military blunder. All the same, although the King may Monarchists, of course, put their own interpretation A 
have made his path easier by putting an end to all possi- upon the voting, and on paper they could make out a ease | ys | 
bility of curious mvestigations by the Cortes, he need not — for the Monarchy. They said that the Monarchy so far peo 
be blamed overmuch for shirking a scandalous and perhaps — froin having been condemned had_ really triumphed. | ltr 
useless report upon the past. <A great fact was that To judge of the value of this claim it is necessary to look | Sta 
General Primo called off the wild goose chase in Morocco — at the figures. The Monarchists pointed out that they had | hee: 
after a well-organized victory and turned the attention of won 22,150 scats against only 5,875 seats won by the | yis 


the Spanish people to the resources of Spain herself which 
were only awaiting development. If it be objected that 
the voice of Gencral Primo was always the voice of the 
King, then the King must be allowed the more credit for 
the courageous turn of policy. 
strength to cut a loss. 

Nor did the King choose badly when he appointed 
General Primo de Rivera. The Dictator checked—if 
only by superseding—some of the worst futilities of the 
old political parties, and Spain all through the Dictatorship 
was feeling more and more that the road to prosperity 
was under her feet.. Unfortunately, such suecesses as 
can fairly be attributed to General Primo’s Dictatorship 
did not satisfy, nor could they have been expected to 
satisfy, people who were smarting under the sense of having 


It always requires moral 


Republicans. The Republicans answered that seats were 
of no significance whatever as compared with votes. In 
many rural districts there are only a few hundred voters, 
whereas in large towns a municipal representative may 
have to poll thousands of votes to be returned. 

The Times correspondent says that in Madrid the 
Republican councillors polled more than 90,000 votes 
against the 30,000 of the Monarchists, and that in 
Barcclona the Republicans polled more than 90,000 votes 
as against only 28,000 for the Monarchists. Most of the fifty 
provincial capitals went Republican. That was really 
decisive, and what was curiously significant was that 
Republican majorities were returned in’ the towns 
peculiarly associated with the Royal House, such as San 
Sebastian, Santander, Aranjucz and the Escurial. 
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Prop, 
are ha OULD lotterics be legalized in Great Britain? The 
ing that ) controversy is popular at the moment, and there 


ae many who see no reasons against their introduc- 
Politica} ton. The writer was in a room with five friends recently, 
tions jn and found himself in a minority of one because 
lections He said that lotteries and sweepstakes were bad 
Nee their the health of the body politic. Cont rary views 
Ocialism J yere expressed so strongly that he felt it was his duty 
EVEN $9 fp set down the pros and cons in his study and clear his 
horities thoughts. In last week’s Spectator Miss Cecilia fownsend 
at may | wrote persuasively on behalf of lotteries. This article 
Spain it does not attempt to answer all her arguments ;_ it seeks, 


ections | jonever, to set forth the reasons why the Spectator is 
aration | gongly opposed to the legalization of sweepstakes in 
oe 


’ 
reheral | jhis country. 
led for | Among some of the arguments used by those who 


Should | yould welcome the legalization of sweepstakes are 
inary | hat they undoubtedly add colour to life, that 
caused they provide hundreds of thousands of our fellow- 
ot for subjects, who lead drab lives, with a little harmless 
rely a | excitement and give them, for a short time at least, the 
ioy of anticipation. Every entrant in the three million 


> 


nerely 
tional | add who took tickets in the Grand National “ sweep’ 
isted, | yndoubtedly had visions of drawing a “ starter” and 
‘iding | jor some time at least he must have toyed with dreams 
of how he would spend the money if fortune favoured him. 
pulay Certainly no one who is not a * kill-joy ” or * Wowser ” 
cipal | (to use an expressive Australian term) would wish to take 
ssion | olour from the monotonous lives of the mass of the 
itent | workers in this country. From the standpoint of the 
‘cide | hospitals, or other public undertakings that might 
even | benefit, undoubtedly a good case can be made. There 
, ins} are many harassed chairmen and treasurers of British 
they hospitals who do not know where to turn for extra 
the | revenue. The lottery seems to show a way out. Other 
ider } pations have lotteries ; why should we in Great Britain 
the | turn up our noses at a practice which is so prevalent ? 
Don | And, finally, the argument is used that the great public 
eet, | enjoys a sweepstake and by its patronage has shown 
in} unmistakably that if it is afforded an opportunity it 
will gladly participate. With the experience of the 
hot | Grand National before us, it does not seem unreasonable 
lad | to suppose that a properly organized sweepstake in 
ch- | Great Britain, with adequate publicity, might in the 
ed course of time sell as many as ten million tickets. 

oy And now to turn to the other side of the ledger. Let 
se Fus be quite clear in our own minds as to why most 
at | people take tickets in lotteries. It is not for any 
d. | altruistic reason. They take tickets, as Sir Arthur 
ok | Stanley pointed out in his letter to the Times recently, 
id | because they wish to have a * flutter,” or because they 
l¢ | wish to make provision for their old age; not because 


: The Essentials of an 


Sweepstakes and the Nation 


they really wish to help the hospitals or any other 
charitable institution. If the participants desired to 
help the hospitals their simplest course would be to 
send a donation direct, for although the hospitals benefit 
to a large extent from sweepstakes, as has been 
frequently pointed out, those who chiefly benefit are the 
promoters of the scheme and the winners of the prize 
money. The great majority of persons, therefore, who 
take tickets in sweepstakes do so because they hope 
that they will be lucky and win a large sum of money 
which will set them up for life, a perfectly legitimate 
desire in a world where “ money speaks.” 

But what is the net result of these large sweepstakes, 

boomed in the Press from one end of the country to the 
other, upon the nation as a whole? Surely it makes for 
restlessness. Many of those who have taken tickets can 
ill afford their cost. Money which should be spent on 
the bare necessities of life is set aside for a part share 
in a lottery ticket. During the period of waiting for 
the race there is dissatisfaction with ordinary life and 
the ticket-holders think of what might be, Wrong 
values are enhanced, for the obtaining of money is made 
to appear the chief aim of existence. After the draw 
those who have been unsuccessful curse their luck, while 
the fortunate, who have drawn horses, spend many 
anxious moments deciding whether to sell a share of 
their tickets. Great are the regrets of those who own 
the three winning tickets and have previously disposed 
of a large share. The only individual who would appear 
to be entirely satisfied is that person who drew the 
winning horse and refused all offers, however tempting. 
Few of us are worthy to obtain sudden riches. Should 
we be happier if we suddenly found ourselves possessed 
of the dazzling sums dangled before our eyes? Only 
the finest characters can withstand the temptation 
involved in the acquisition of sudden wealth. 

Gambling is like drug taking. You start by taking 
small doses, and, having once got the habit, you cannot 
desist. If gambling is harmful, as we think it to be, no 
end justifies it. From the standpoint of the hospitals, 
if sweepstakes were introduced into Great Britain one of 
the results might well be that the sources of private charity, 
on which they have in the past relied, would dry up. 
Much of the present altruism and selflessness would no 
longer be called forth. But even if it could be proved 
that the hospitals of Great Britain would benefit by 
the introduction of sweepstakes, we should still be 
opposed to then. 

In the present age we cannot afford to lower our 
standards ;_ that is what we should be doing if lotteries 
were legalized. What the world wants at the present 
time is not lower but higher standards. 


Agricultural Policy—II 


y By Sir Horace PLUNKETT. 


_ [The first Article appeared on April 4th. 
é | inthe Horace Plunkett Foundation, 10 Doughty Street, W.C. 1. 


$f JN the introductory article I told of an Irish movement 
’ which had for its immediate object the co-operative 
reorganization of dairying (with similar treatment of 
every branch of farming in every part of the island to 
follow) and, as its ultimate aim, no less than the con- 
struction of a complete agricultural policy for that 
country. The later stages are relevant here only on 
account of the effect they had upon the Government’s 


e-lUC<“<C 





‘ Professor Adams, ‘ unimpeachable exponents, respectively, of Better Farming, Better 
stood that he alone is responsible for the suggestions with which this article concludes. 
n | policy is one which we should like to see more seriously considered by 


The writer informs us that his facts can be verified at the Co-operative Reference Library 
As its Trustees include Sir Daniel Hall, Chairman, Mr. C. 8. Orwin and 


Business, Better Living.” he wishes it to be under- 
We should like to add that Sir Horace Plunkett's 


all Parties.—Epb. Spectator. | 

subsequent treatment of British agriculture. It will be 
seen that vitally important precedents were established 
both in the sphere of voluntary initiative and in that 
of Governmental intervention, resulting logically and 
inevitably in a complete departure from laissez-faire, 
first in Ireland and gradually in England itself. We 
were, in effect, fighting against the subordination of 
agriculture to other interests, the baneful result of 
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England’s economic policy since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. That policy, with its twin objectives of industrial 
development at home and commercial expansion abroad, 
profited England greatly during the nineteenth century. 
For Ireland, where the prosperity of every section of the 
population depended upon the amount of wealth pro- 
«biced from the soil, the efficiency of its production and 
the economy of its distribution, the consequences were 
disastrous. 

Reverting for a moment to the actual modus operandi, 
or, shall we say, modus co-operandi, of the Irish pioneers, 
I would remind the reader that their unexpected success 
in saving the dairying industry was achieved without a 
penny of public money and against the strenuous 
opposition of politics and trade combined. This first 
step in the reorganization of Irish agriculture owed 
its enduring effect to the invention of a new agency of 
rural social service, the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Socicty, now known all over the world as the I.A.0.S. 
The accelerating progress of the movement, under the 
auspices of this democratically constituted and purely 
voluntary institution, compelled the politicians to inter- 
vene and challenge our theory and our facts. ‘To meet 
their arguments, and also to raise our movement to the 
status of a policy, we convened a non-partisan, all- 
Ircland Committee (called the Recess Committee because 
its many M.P.s could sit only when Parliament 
was up) to take the necessary action. The Committee 
sat for a year and sent special commissioners to investigate 
the methods adopted for the promotion of agriculture 
and industry in nine Continental countries which had 
succeeded where we had failed in meeting the new 
conditions described in the last article. In 1896 it 
presented an unanimous Report to the then Chief 
Secretary, Mr. Gerald (now Earl) Balfour. The result 
was the addition to the machinery of Irish Government 
of The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
and for other Industries for Ireland. (It was at once 
popularly christened ‘* The Department.”’) 

The first reaction of English thought to these Irish 
events was the establishment in 1901 of the English 
A.O.S. It followed closely the constitution, rules and 
procedure of its Irish parent, and was liberally supported 
by a self-sacrificing body of influential leaders of English 
country life. It carried on for three and twenty years 
and, as a recent report by the Horace Plunkett Foundation 
upon Agricultural Co-operation in England (Routledge, 
1930) has shown, notwithstanding extraordinary diffi- 
culties, sowed good seed. No more than its Irish parent 
did it receive for some years any assistance or encourage- 
ment from the State, the chief of many reasons being 
that the trade opposition to co-operation made it 
politically dangerous for any Member even to mention 
the word co-operation in the British Parliament. In 
1909 came the first evidence that the Irish idea had 
begun to affect political opinion in England. In that 
year Mr. Lloyd George created the Development Com- 
mussion, Whose primary function was to “aid and 
” He had the foresight and courage 
to give a prominent place to “the organization of 
Co-operation ” asa means to this end. In the meanwhile, 
a Seottish A.O.S. had been formed, and the three 
socicties formed a Joint Board for the general purpose 


develop agriculture. 


of watching their common interests and, more par- 
ticularly, to see to it that the A.O.S.s were recognized 
as the only suitable agencies to administer any 


publio funds devoted to the purposes in which they 
specialized. 

The next sign of a real concern on the part of the 
English Government for the welfare of agriculture was 


——. 
the conversion in 1919 of the old Board of 
into the efficient and many-functioned Mini 
now become. Three more years had to pass 
British Government felt the need for having an 

; ; a 
agricultural policy at all. In 1922 Mr. Bonar I e 
aie é , ; : Jaw 
in his tragically brief Premiership, appointed the Aor: 

. . . Tls 
cultural Tribunal of Investigation, consisting of = 
; se ee. aie rea 
leading economists (Sir William Ashley, Professor p, i 
Macgregor and W. S. G. Adams), with an agriculturg| 
. . e = : a 
assessor (Mr. C. S. Orwin), to inquire into the method 
: : ; 8 
adopted in other countries, during the preceding fifty 
years, to increase the prosperity of agriculture and to 
hd . . ied 
advise as to the methods by which this result could be 
achieved in this country. The Report (Cmd. 2145) a 
perfect mine of relevant information and _packed with 
economic and sociological thought upon rural life, was 
’ Cc 
presented to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in May, 1924. 
It led to an event the agricultural significance of which, 
both in England and in the Empire as a whole, js no} 
yet realized. In the last four days of July of that year 
the Horace Plunkett Foundation took advantage of the 
Wembley Exhibition to convene the ‘ Conference upon 
Agricultural Co-operation in the British Empire.” ‘The 
177 delegates could not have been more truly repre- 
sentative of agricultural organization in the countries 
from which they came. They wisely determined at their 
opening meeting, over which Mr. Noel Buxton, then 
Minister of Agriculture, presided, to come to an agrees 
ment upon the general principles of an agricultural 
policy for the Empire. The resolution embodying this 
policy was moved by Mr. C. A. Dunning, then Premier 
of Saskatchewan, and after a full discussion was wnani. 
mously adopted in the following terms : 

That a prosperous and progressive agriculture is essential to 
Empire well-being; and agricultural prosperity depends funda. 
mentally upon the fulfilment of three conditions, viz : 

(1) The application of scientific knowledge, under the guidance 
of the State, to the farming industry ; 

(2) The voluntary organization of farmers for business purpose; 
on co-operative lines ; and 

(3) A reconstruction of social life in tho country with a view t 
removing the disparity between the respective attractions of town 
and country. 


Agriculture 
Stry it has 
before any 


The reader will recognize that this resolution expresses 
the whole Irish idea, which assigns to the Government 
the duty of educating and informing the industry of 
agriculture, and leaves to those engaged in that. pursuit 
the reorganization of the farmers’ business, and_ the 
reconstruction of their social life. Co-operation i: 
emphasized in the business part of the policy, but the 
delegates were necessarily vague upon the social work 
to be done. 

I must now summarize concisely the essentials of the 
urgently needed agricultural policy, the evolution of whic) 
I have traced from its humble Irish origin to its Imperial 
recognition. In the first place, all prejudice agains 
co-operative organization, essential to the welfare of our 
chief wealth producers, must be abandoned, Co-oper:- 
tion being accepted as the only practical rationalization «i 
agriculture, its methods being extended to the fullest 
possible benefit of the producer, every obstacle betwee 
him and the consumer of his produce must be removed. 
The leaders of the industrial co-operative movemeni 
must be given every encouragement to bring it. int 
mutually beneficial relationship with the still strugglin; 
agricultural co-operative movement. Team-work mus 
also be maintained between those concerned with the 
three aspects of rural development, agriculture bein 
treated as an industry, as a business and as a life. Thal 
was suflicient for us in those early days ; it still holds good 
But the crisis of to-day is forcing us to see tha 
agriculture must also be treated (1) as an_ inter 
national industry and (2) as a world-wide inter-co 
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sative business. I can conclude this article in the 
pet that remains in no better way than by referring 
He resolution adopted by the International Committee 
or Inter-Co-ope rative Relations (formed by the Inter- 
national Commission of Agriculture and the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance) at its first session last 


Alfonso the 





LMOST every picture gallery of Europe must contain 
at least one portrait of King Alfonso XIII, or 
ther of some representative of the House of Bourbon 
rho could easily have been mistaken for him. And the 
mental characteristics of the members of this family, which 
has ruled for so many centuries and over so many coun- 
tries, have been as pronounced and unchanging as their 
physical characteristics. From his boyhood the young 
King—for he was born a king owing to the premature 
death of his father—must have felt upon him the eyes of 
his ancestors, watching gloomily from the walls of the 
Escorial to see how he would carry on the family tradi- 
tions. Until this week Alfonso XIII has never escaped 
the burden of an immense responsibility, and if he has 
now given way beneath it, it is not that he has been 
untrue to his Bourbon traditions, but that the world has 
out-grown them. 

Alfonso XII had died a young man, but he had lived 
long enough to add discredit to the monarchy ; his widow, 
Maria Christina of Austria, was unpopular; the infant 
King was so much of a weakling that he was hardly 
expected to live—and all this at a time when the ferment of 
democracy was working against the rigid and narrow ideas 
of a family which remained as autocratic after the pro- 
nulgation of the Constitution of 1876 as before it. Even 
before Alfonso XIII took the oath to observe this 
(onstitution on May 17th, 1902, when he came of age, 
there had been disturbing evidence of the friction between 
these two political conceptions in the reign of terror 
which followed the assassination, in 1897, of that arch- 
priest of the Bourbon tradition, Canovas. Probably the 
ruthless treatment meted out to anyone who might con- 
ceivably have had anything to do with that assassination 
has been in part responsible for the several attempts on 
the life of a man who was able to win such personal 
popularity as Alfonso XIIT. 

The young King, of course, never had a fair chance. 
It says much for his mother that she made of him a man 
who is looked upon in England, the country where games 
are more important than anywhere else, as the greatest 
“sportsman ” of any ruling monarch. But neither she, 
nor the generals, priests and politicians who surrounded 
her, taught Alfonso that the carrying out of the Consti- 
tution should be looked upon rather as an ideal than as a 
curse. The inevitable tag about forgetting nothing and 
learning nothing became, through his up-bringing, as true 
of him as of other Bourbons. It is a tragic reflection that 
he was probably never more popular than after the 
attempt was made to murder him and Princess Ena of 
Battenberg as they drove down the Calle Mayor to the 
Palace on their wedding day, for by his decision to marry 
a relatively unimportant princess, and by his courage at 
the time of the bomb explosion, he had shown qualities 
hot always conspicuous in members of his family. 
Although he had for people of all classes who came into 
contact with him a certain geniality which aroused their 
enthusiasm, he gave very little evidence of a liberal out- 
look when political affairs were under discussion. There 
are, in fact, two Alfonsos—the onc, well known in 
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February in Geneva, under the presidency of M. Albert 
Thomas. The resolution calls for the establishment of 
closer relations between the co-operatively organized 
producers and consumers throughout the world. Thus 
we come full circle back to the “ scheme of things entire ” 
with which the Irish idealists began. 


Thirteenth 


By VERNON Bartlett. 


England, is a singularly attractive and pleasant indi 
vidual, with many of the qualities of the present Prince 
of Wales ; the other, well known in Spain, and particu- 
larly to those politicians who have now formed the 
provisional Republican Government, is a representative 
of a family the French, Spanish and other branches of 
which have retained positions of great power as long as 
force could help them to retain them, but have lost them 
when conciliation and compromise were needed. 
Undoubtedly King Alfonso XIII has been a victim 
of circumstances, in that the Constitution of 1876, based 
in great part on the Constitution of this country, was far 
too advanced for Spain, where so large a section of the 
public is illiterate. Conceivably a very liberal monarch 
could have made the Constitution work, but, not being 
such a man, he had every temptation to make the most of 
constant political crises by taking more and more power 
into his own hands. It is impossible to say to what 
extent he was himself responsible for the series of weak 
and unimpressive governments which preceded the Primo 
de Rivera dictatorship, or, alternatively, to what extent 
such governments justified his acceptance cf the suspen- 
sion of the Constitution in 1923. One can only suggest 
that nearly all his ancestors, Bourbons and Hapsburgs 
alike, would have been delighted to be freed from the 
necessity of professing respect for a Cortes they despised, 
and would have welcomed so loyal a figure-head as the 
general who had prevented awkward enquiries into the 
King’s responsibility for the disasters in Morocco. But 
Professor de Madariaga tells us that “ honour ” means as 
much to a Spaniard as “ fair play ” means to an English- 
man, and the King made the mistaké of offending the 
national sense of honour by failing to obtain parliamen- 
tary approval of the suspension of the Constitution during 
the period of Primo de River’s dictatorship. And if 
public opinion concentrated its resentment against the 
King and not against the Dictator, it was because the 
dictatorship was an incident and the monarchy was a 
history. That neglect of national susceptibilities cight 
years ago has now lost him his crown. 

King Alfonso is not the first of the Bourbons to renounce 
the throne of Spain, and his predecessors in exile, or their 
nearest relations, have returned in triumph after a short 
sojourn abroad. Although the Republicans triumphed 
last Sunday, even in villages where the monarchy was 
sure of success, few people would be bold enough to 
declare that there will never again be a king in 
Spain. 

Whatever Alfonso’s political crrors may have been his 
personal courage is itself a great asset in his favour, and 
he is still well on the right side of fifty. Here and there in 
Europe are kings and princes in exile dreaming, one 
imagines, of an ultimate restoration to power. Possibly, 
during his hurried night journey to the coast on Tuesday 
Alfonso XIII also had visions of dense crowds in the 
Palace courtyard welcoming him back again. And, should 
this be so, he may find consolation in the reflection that 
he stands a greater chance than his other royal colleagues 
in misfortune of seeing his dreams come truce, 
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Child Welfare 


By true Ricur Hon. Lory Lucarp 


N June next the “Save the Children International 
Union ” will convene a Conference in Geneva for 
the purpose of extending to Africa the Child Welfare 
Movement which we are told has met with such success 
in the Balkans and the Baltic Provinces of Eastern 
Europe. The object which the Conference has set 
itself to promote will appeal equally to those who are 
concerned with the moral obligations of the European 
Powers in Africa, in their réle of trustees for the well- 
being of the people, and to the economist who regards 
Africa as a reservoir from which the industrialized 
populations of Europe and America can draw the tropical 
foodstuffs and the raw materials—both vegetable and 
mineral—needed for their manufactures, provided only 
they can rely on’ an adequate supply of indigenous 
labour. 

To the former it is a reproach to civilization that at 
the end of some four decades of intensive penetration 
and contact with the native races, we should be forced 
to admit that in large areas of Africa the population 
is reported to be stationary or decreasing, and that 
such comparatively little progress has been made in 
eradicating those forms of disease over which science 
claims to have gained the mastery. The utilitarian, 
on the other hand, on whose capital energy and technical 
skill in the mise en valeur of the Continent, the revenues 
upon which both the means of promoting the social 
and moral progress of the people, and the advancement 
of his material standard of living so largely depend, 
is embarrassed by the paucity and the poor quality 
of the necessary labour. 

The statistics of the population of tropical Africa, 
though still largely guesswork, are more reliable than 
they were, and lead us to the conclusion that though 
there are patches here and there where it is fairly dense, 
the gencral average docs not exceed some fourteen to 
the square mile, while in vast regions the density is as 
low as three or four to the mile. Such conditions led 
Lord Lothian to say in his recent broadcast address 
that he was convinced that Europe and Asia would 
overflow into Africa and occupy the lands to which the 
African has forgone birthright. Europe takes 
credit for having put an end to slave-raiding and inter- 
tribal wars, and for having checked the devastations 
of smallpox—-once the seourge of Africa. How then 
are we to account for this paucity and even decrease 
in population after over a quarter of a century of close 
contact with a virile and prolific race ? 

The cause twofold—-first the appalling infant 
mortality (variously reported as from 500 to 750 per 
mille) ; and secondly, the diminishing birth-rate. Syphilis 
and other diseases which have been introduced into 
Africa are beyond doubt the chief cause of the terrible 
loss of infant life, and they are no less responsible for 
the decrease in the birth-rate—to which the disin- 
tegration of family life and the coneomitants of wage- 
labour due to the advent of Europeans are potent 
auxiliaries. ‘The object of the Conference is to give 
publicity to these facts and to stimulate public interest 
in the endeavours which the Union is making to find 
means for combating them. 
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Medical men and women who have practised in Afric: 
are best qualified to speak with authority, both as to 
the neglect of proper care of the mother before and 
after child-birth, and of the newly born child. The 
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loads of food to her men-folk at work, in addition probably ths: , 
to a child on her back, are contributory causes, The g year © 
newly born infant is carried on its mother’s back oftes ar “os 
drenched with dew from the tall grass and Vexetatin ag 
overhanging the bush path which leads to the mother's # a 
daily work. It is fed on solid food long before it i oi 
digest it—I have heard of slices of pumpkin, and of a 
strong spirits given to babies at the village debauch, The | 
To combat these practices so fatal alike to mother - = 
and child the first essentials are the training of natiye aa 
midwives and the teaching of hygiene and of mothereraf, ra “A 
in girls’ schools, backed by the interest and practical ~ , : 
help of European ladies, especially of lady doctors, 7 i 
Government on its part must sternly repress suc} - 
practices as the destruction of twins, and of those whose eet 
teeth are wrongly developed, while not despising the tl 
native knowledge of medicinal herbs. Since it js jp. " D 
possible to supply as many fully qualified medical mney : hes 
as would be required adequately to cope with the medical 
and sanitary service for several millions of natives spread he 
over vast distances, with as yet deficient means of the v¢ 
transport, there is a very special need to train Africans to ov 
in “ first-aid *? methods and the treatment of at least Missi 
some half-dozen special diseases, with refresher courses § om 
every two or three years. Vaccination, intravenous Th 
injections, and the treatment of venereal disease, which Save 
is largely responsible for sterility and infant deaths, ques 
are specially needed. By these means, aided by It i 
itinerant ‘‘ Medical Patrols’ through the districts, a stati 
great deal can be accomplished. Many a District Office: wan 
has won the confidence of the people by giving simple $9 
medical help. _ 
I have little space within the limits allowed to touch wi 
on the various ways in which the advent of Europ f wy, 
has contributed to the decrease of the African populttion, incr 
The incentive to travel, which results from the safety F jap¢ 
to life and property, assists in the transmission of disease, F giv; 
and we are told that new diseases, such as tuberculosis § gay 
and influenza, have been introduced and exacted a heavy to 
toll of life. Contact with Europeans inevitably resulis fy ; 
in a slackening of tribal discipline and the consequent Fj. , 
increase of sexual license. The concentration of lary yo 
bodies of men on long contracts in labour camps lead f yy 
to illicit intercourse in the camp, and immorality amon; pr 
the women left in the villages. Upon the latter, mon- Fg 
over, falls the whole burden of cultivating the fool F of 
crops and storing suflicient to feed their men on ther Fy 
return, and so their physique is impaired. th 
Lord Leverhulme’s company, the “ Huileries du Congo f we 
Belge,” has set a good example by successfully intr- 
ducing a system of model villages on their concessions, | of 
and no effort is spared to make them as attractive sf, 
possible so as to induce men to bring their wives ani th 
families. I have obtained some detailed information} ,, 
regarding this interesting experiment. Permanent}, 
brick houses are built and each man has as much land tl 
as he requires for growing his own food crops. The} ,, 
ideal is to set up a village under its own headman orf 
tribal chief, so that it may maintain its own religious} ;, 
observances, customs, and discipline. Schools — are ( 
provided for the children under the care of the mix} 
sionaries. Of the 26,000 natives employed by the company}, 
on its concessions, 60 per cent. are permanent occupants af, 
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villages, and the number increases each year. Wives 
the rransported free of charge, and efforts are made to 
ate the native custom which imposes on the women 
age of carrying the palm-fruit to the fruit posts— 
e least to reduce the distance by introducing motor 
saat wherever possible, and improving the jungle 
f The company’s books show that it spends £38,000 
hospitals and medical service, and employs 
fourteen fully qualified men under a chief doctor, in 
jidition to the European dispensers, and the services 
f the religious Sisters in the lazaret, hospitals, and 
training schools for midwives. 
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It cay qe * Union Miniére *” adopts similar methods. 
and of “ey _ 5 Ae ee 
huch The long-contract Jabourer becomes dé aciné and 
: has nO desire to return to the discipline of his tribe. 
Mother Hle generally drifts into the large towns. How detrimental 
Native this process is to the increase of population is shown by 
Creratt the reports from the Congo. In one case, we hear of 
actica oly ten births among six hundred women in a single 
octors, mine in a year, in another of two births in one hundred 
Such families in an industrial centre. In the model villages, 
Whose on the other hand, the obligation to register births means 
8 the J nat the child must be produced and the medical man has 
5 im an opportunity of inspecting it and tendering advice if 
| men necessary, and the different advantages granted to the 
edieal wives of workpeople who have children act as incentives. 
Pread F the system of advancing the dowry-money enables 
S Of B the young men to marry. In this connexion it is impossible 
1eans Ft to overrate the value of the devoted work done by the 

least Missions. 

inc The valuable information: already collected by the 
‘hich | Save. the Children International Union by means of 
ath: & questionnaires addressed to those best qualified to give 
na it will gradually be supplemented by further data and 
5, 4 statistics collected by trained anthropeologists and medical 
fice: men What is the percentage of infants still-born and 
np of deaths in each successive six months up to three vears 
of age? What is the cause of death ? What is the 
effect on a village community of the withdrawal of 
uel varying percentages of the adult males for wage labour ? 
PE What is the comparative effect on family life and the 
Oh. F increase of population of normal pursuits and of wage 
“YF jabour? What are the tribal customs in regard to 


AS bares P ae 
“fF division of work between the sexes ? Within how many 


I8}s . . : 
‘f days before and after confinement is a woman expected 
vy oom ae . ‘ 
i towork? ‘To what extent is juvenile wage-labour used ? 
lis ° a e 

It were easy to multiply questions by the score, and it 


"FT is upon reliable data of this kind that the Child-Welfare 
‘Ff Movement must base its work. The British Social 
“EF Hygiene Council is engaged in similar work, and it is 
"f precisely in this field that the ‘* International Institute of 
“Ff African Languages and Cultures” hopes, with the assistance 
“| of the Rockefeller Foundation, to prosecute organized 
research which should be of value to the cause in which 
the Save the Children International Union has led the 


of way by organizing the Conference in Geneva next June. 


The Conference will devote a section to the question 
of “ The Education of Children as a preparation for life,” 
a subject to which a strong Committee of experts at 
the Colonial Office has for the past seven years given 
much time and thought. It places in the forefront of 
educational effort the betterment of community life 
through the ageney of the village school. Its general 
scheme of reform was accepted by the Government 
of the day as a statement of British Educational Policy 
in the Colonies, and published as a State Paper 
(Cmd. 2374/25, price 2d.). It is well worthy of perusal 
by those interested in this all-important matter, to 
which the deliberations of this international Conference 
will, we hope, give an added stimulus, 





The Idea of God—III 
A Christian Philosopher’s View 


By tue Rey. Lionet Trornron, C.R. 

[Next week Mr. Yusuf Ali will write on ** The Idea of God iu 
Islam.’—Ep. SPECTATOR. ] . 
rYXHE functions assigned to religion in some recent 

statements by eminent scientists are too restricted 

to satisfy the claims of a fully Christian philosophy.* 
Nevertheless, the stage is undoubtedly set for radical 
reconstruction. There is no longer any plausibility in 
the expedient (fashionable during the past three cen- 
turies) of explaining the world in terms of some simple 
scheme of ideas. Mathematical symbolism, for example, 
is taking the place of mechanistic explanation. This 
amounts to an acknowledgment that as an instrument of 
knowledge science is like a net whose meshes are too wide 
to hold the objects over which it is cast. This negative 
conclusion, without touching the validity of the sciences, 
indicates the limits within which they work. We are 
attending the obsequies of the movement which Professor 
A. E. Taylor has called “the geometrising of the 
historical.’ + 

We are accustomed to think of history as the study of 
events on the stage of human activity, and we know that 
human beings cannot be summed up in a formula. In 
short, we know the difference between history and 
geometry. But now the individuality which forces itself 
upon our attention in human personality is making its 
intractable character felt right down the seale of creation. 
Specialists find marks of “ individuality ” and “ self- 
organizing activity” in the respective objects of their 
investigation.* ‘The interpretation of nature which thus 
arises shows us something like a history of individuality 
developing from simpler and poorer to richer and more 
complex organisms. At the summit of this cosmic ladder 
stands the human race with its spiritual endowment. The 
universe has developed towards man. If then “time's 
arrow ” can give any clue to the riddle of creation, that 
clue should be sought at the highest point of the whole 
development, that is to say in the spirit of man. 


Literature bears witness both to the greatness and to 
the littleness of man. This two-sided fact stirred Kant 
to reverent awe and Pascal to worship. The littleness of 
man is bound up with his greatness, and his greatness 
consists in his capacity for lowliness. A king in creation, 
he knows only too well the limits of his kingdom. He 
finds those limits stamped upon his own nature through 
his capacity to look beyond himself into a higher order. 
He seeks truth; vet he never reaches the goal of know- 
ledge. He learns to appreciate beauty and goodness. 
But here, too, the horizons stretch out to infinity. He 
but he does not attain to them. 


acknowledges ideals ; 
They belong to 


These puzzling facts are not incidental. 
the substance of all high spiritual activity. ‘The greatness 
of man lies in his capacity to submit himself to spiritual 
standards which determine his true destiny and which 
claim from him an endless task of response. 

All this is akin to the religious attitude which is 
expressed in worship, and without worship our spiritual 
life is fatally incomplete. That life cannot be adequately 
expressed in terms of its own achievement. For all 
achievements, such as acquisition of knowledge or skill, 
rest upon a wider development of character which corre- 
sponds to the demands of life as a whole. Such achieve- 
ments point beyond themselves, and this is also true of 





* The reader is referred to my article on ‘ The Sciences and 
Religion,” in the Review of the Churches, October, 1929. 
t The Faith of a Moralist, Vol. If., chap. viii. 
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character itself. For character is expressed in personal 
relationships. Goodness is manifested in such relation- 
ships rather than in individual possession. For the 
highest fruit of goodness is seen in a life of self-giving. 
Now this law of self-giving cannot be adequately expressed 
in the service of humanity: For the same law holds good 
of society as of its members. If the good of the individual 
does not consist in individual possession or achievement, 
neither can the good of society be found in itself and its 
own resources. 

The greatness of man lies in his creaturely dependence, 
in his capacity to recognize and respond to a good which 
commands his allegiance. Only a Being who is himself 
personal could thus claim the homage of our whole 
spiritual response. For, as we have seen, goodness is 
expressed in personal relationships. But further, by the 
same considerations, such a Being must also be the 
supreme Giver, who has bestowed upon us the capacity 
for spiritual self-giving, and whose nature it is to give 
himself graciously to his creatures according to their need. 
Belief in God is thus seen to be in harmony with the 
highest that we recognize in ourselves. That belief, 
however, has its own source in religious revelation. 

Revelations of reality confront us in all our experience, 
and many of these are impersonal or even abstract in 
character. If God is the source of all truth and goodness, 
we should expect that His self-revelation would take 
many forms. In religion, however, we come into concrete 
personal relations with Him as the creative Spirit who 
has made us for conmunion with Himself. The Christian 
conception of God is the product of that special revelation 
which the Bible records, and the peculiarity of that reve- 
lation is its historical form. The history of a particular 
people was the medium through which God’s character 
and purpose were progressively made known; until 
finally the religion of Israel, purified and transformed, 
yet manifestly awaiting some higher fulfilment, was 
crowned by that unparalleled act of divine condescension 
which we call the Inearnation. The uttermost. self- 
revelation of God was embodied in an individual human 
life. Such a mode of revelation far surpasses in penetra- 
tion the teachings of sages and prophets, however wise 
and holy, as life itself is whole and concrete by contrast 
with the spoken or written word, Only in the Word 
made flesh could God's love be fully expressed in history. 
Only in such a gospel of intimate personal action could 
the spirit of man, itself so essentially individual and 
historical, be reached and won. 

The fulfilment of the plan of creation depends upon 
man’s response to his Creator. Sin, therefore, constitutes 
the most tragic form of evil in the universe. For the 
essence of sin lies in the withholding of that response 
which is the necessary condition of man’s communion 
with his Maker. Other religions offer a way of salvation 
from evil. Christianity alone finds the divine answer to 
the problem precisely where the fact of evil is most fully 
revealed—namely, in the story of the passion and death 
of Jesus the Christ. Here the contrast of God’s holy 
love and man’s sinful rejection of that love is set forth 
with relentless realism. Yet here, too, is found the heart 
of the Christian gospel of salvation. 

The Catholic doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion arose out of the Christian experience of salvation 
through Christ. That experience is now what it was 
when St. Paul wrote his letters. The dying and rising 
with Christ of which the apostle spoke is its spiritual 
substance and content. The death and resurrection of 
Christ were historically the foundation of that new life 
of relationship with God to which the whole vast fact of 
Christianity bears witness. The inward law of this new 


his 


a 

life is identically that law of ‘ dying to live.” of secret 

formation through self-giving, which was ful¢ rangi “Grow 
g giving, which was fulfilled in 4 

historical events of the Cross and the Resurrection ; Ng 
This interior identity and continuity of life bait pon AB 

Christ and the Church was actualized by the gift of 2 cupenae 

Holy Spirit and secured by the Spir amen 


it’s abidin a8.- 
A : ae : S andi Kaunas. 
indwelling presence. This is the final and most intin a uith 


stage of God's self-revelation, by which Christian, paris 
became at once anchored in the Christ of history and 7 oe 
permanently raised above that mere transitoriness yf Page’ 
time and tide which turns the living present into the dea slov 
past. This identity of spiritual content Locyeen the i 
historical life of Christ and the new order of life jn his one 
Spirit-filled body makes possible for all men a Worshipfy Mi 
response to God which is one with Christ’s self-offerin, | Duril! 


hy, 
Thus we know the love of the Father through the on jargelY 


of His Son, and we partake of that grace in the fellowship ff held by 


of the Spirit. The new life of fellowship in Self-giving i (zech0S 
which unites man to God is traced to its source jn that ff associat 
eternal fellowship of self-giving which is the life of the] “Belie 
Blessed Trinity. pation 
3 niedge © 

jo anyt 

APA—A Yeat’s Progtess oe 

A YEAR ago an article appeared in the Spectatyy And " 
4% announcing the formation of a new international The 
society, the All Peoples Association. Many readers of’ 
the Spectator joined the new movement and gave it their posely 
support. So far 1,400 members have been enrolled. and Read 
a strong Governing Council has been formed on whieh - 
are represented members of all three parties, for APA al - 
(pronounced Ahpa) is entirely non-party. Sister societies . = 
have been established or are in process of formation jy w Gi 


France, Germany, Italy, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia and elsewhere, Thirty nationalities are repr. 
sented in the present membership, which is growing 
rapidly, 

It is sometimes asked: “* Why should another inter- 
national society be necessary; surely APA overlaps 


l 


with some of the existing organizations?” The new “s 
movement is different from all existing societies because er 
it does not advocate any particular form of international Fj, 
co-operation (although its members are firm believes Fy 
in the League of Nations) and it has no other purpos Fy, 
than to make all the peoples of the world better known F yo 
to one another. The society aims at carrying out this F gic 
object by various means, such as the publication of a F ay, 
monthly magazine in Freneh, German and English, pro 
and the opening in London at an early date of a central F jin 
club-house with reading and writing-rooms and information § py. 
office, where the visitor to Great Britain will be made J cep 
welcome and where British members interested in inter Fe yg 
national friendship will be afforded an opportunity of J joo 
meeting those from other countries. He 
Those joining APA do not join a merely local British re 
society, but are associating themselves with a world F go 
movement which hopes in the course of time to establish Fw 

active centres in every country in the world, so that the 
foreigner, wherever he may be, shall never feel lonely Fw 
again. It seeks by various methods to establish personal FN 
contact between its members in all countries. The follow: Fs 
ing is the list of Honorary Corresponding Seeretarics fH 
already appointed by APA : t 
Oslo.— Per Vogt, Esq., Sirilund, Vettakollen, Pr. Oslo, Norway, I 

3udapest.—Madame de Guilleaume, [Xm, Gonezy, Pal Utca 4 
Budapest, Hungary. t 
Berlin.—Mrs. Fyleman, Barbarossastr 26, Berlin, W.30. Germany. s 
Kdinburgh.—J. de Gruchy Gaudin, Esq., Edinburgh International J} 
Club, 3 West Castle Road, Edinburgh. ' 

Helsingfors.—Fru Helmi Krohn, Helsinki (Helsingfors), Turuntie 
38, Finland, ] 
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Df tron Aken Secretaries of National APA Associations, Branches and 
ange” Groups: 











in the ierade Monsieur Z. V. Simié, 11 Petra Mrkonjica, Belgrade, 
: ‘ ’ gee 
10n, Be "Yugoslavia. 
b ,/R.—Professor F. Kern, Haydnstr. 12 Bonn a/R. Germany. 
Bin a aged. Mrs. Bodil Begtrup, Wildersgade 60, Copenhagen, 
U f=] 
t of til PS nmark. oats nae == ty 
Ing and x mas.—Adelé Galauniené, Rotugés Oikste 11-5, Kaunas, 
. 2" unas.—+*"" 
“ Lithuania. 


Uti, Re ; . : 
Mina Mademoiselle L. Weiss, L’Europe Nouvelle, 73 bis Quai 











IStianity Pars Orsay, Paris. Assistant Secretary : Mademoiselle Gautier, 
and vet who deals with enquiries and correspondence. 


iness i prague-—Professor J. B. Kozék, Prague VII., Zatisti 4, Czecho- 


CEN the 







slovakia. 2H a : ; 
mallinn —Herr Jiirganson, Teede Ministecrium, Tallinn, Estonia. 
allinn. 3 a 
Yienna.—Countess von Hartenau, 1 Parkring 18, Wien, Austria. 
nna. 
Zagreb, Demetrova 







€ in his Jagreb. Madame Paula de Ulmansky, 
Drshipfy Ulica 13, Yugs yslavia. 
Offerinn | During the past year in London a_ successful and 


1e grace jangelY attended series of national evenings have been 
V Lite) . - A 7 ‘i 
lowshiy jeld by APA, including French, German and Hungarian, 


giving (echoslovakian and Indian evenings. The creed of the 

IN that association 1 : 

of the “Believing that ignorance of the aims and aspirations of other 
vations is at the base of much international misunderstanding we 
sedge ourselves——provided that by so doing we are not asked to 
do anything conflicting with our duties as loyal citizens of the 
wuntry of our birth or adoption—to promote by every means in 
our power a good understanding between the peoples of the world. 

5 \nd the motto is: ‘* World Service.” 

eclatoy 5 . eo ° ; cs 

tions| The membership fee, which includes the right to 

iG 


receive the periodical Bulletin of APA, has been pur- 


ets posely fixed at the moderate sum of 10s. per annum. 
| aad Readers of the Spectator interested in international 
which co-operation can obtain a copy of the current issue of 
APA APA’s Bulletin and full details of the movement free 
ietics charge on writing to the Hon. Secretary of APA, 
m in 99 Gower Strect, London, W.C. 1. 

echo. 

epre. On Noses 

Wing 


By J. B. Morron. 
tes |' Cleopatra’s nose had been a fraction of an inch 
Si longer (or shorter) the history of the world would 


laps not have been changed in the smallest degree, for when a 
nen man is in love the nose is taken for granted. The poets 
We praise hair and eyes and lips and ears, and even eyebrows, 
” but they are silent about noses. 

i It isa marvel to me that no poet has made a song about 
°F the golden nose of Tycho Brahe the Dane. For, as you 
te know, when Brahe was a young man he had a row with a 
hi friend called Passberg, and they fell to very heartily in a 
aE tavern in Odense. And before Brahe had got himself 
Sh properly warmed up, Passberg made a wicked lunge at 
‘al Bhim and hacked off his nose. To make good the loss 
"lf Brahe had a golden nose made, which he stuck on with 
t cement, and all the little children in the neighbourhood 
: used to ask their fathers why they did not wear expensive- 
0 


looking noses like Mr. Brahe. But think what he missed. 
He never again smelt the spring on a March evening, nor 
hf wceived the odour of roasted meat, nor the aroma of 
Uf sood wine. He could have walked in Venice in September 


h F unharmed. 

¢ A man called Tagliacozzo wrote in 1597 a huge book 
yf which he called On the Dignity, Gravity and Authority of 
If Noses, but he forgot to mention the disastrous effect of 


‘f spectacles on even the most solemn and pontifical nose. 
if However august that member may be, the moment spec- 
tacles straddle it the game is up. Gravity, Authority and 
f Dignity disappear in a flash. 
Had Tagliacozzo lived to-day he would have been able 
to add to his book a most entertaining chapter on the 
strange uses to which noses are put at the present time. 
Not long ago a man set out to push a pea up a mountain 
with his nose. 
him, for we never learnt whether he did his record or not. 





The newspapers apparently lost sight of 


Then there was—and I hope there still is—a man on the 
music-hall stage who plays the glockenspiel with his nose. 
You may tell me that it is a false nose, a mere piece of 
cardboard, but who are you to say which nose is true and 
which is false in these days of beauty-parlours, when for 
a couple of guineas you can be fitted up with all the spare 
parts the human face can require ? 

Melton, in his Astrologaster, says that ‘* If a man’s nose 
bleeds one drop at the left nostril it is a sign of good luck, 
and vice versa.” But what nose ever bled one drop? Yet 
this curious superstition was once very widely held. 
Before the Battle of Zamora, if we are to believe Clenhoe, 
Charles IV gathered all his generals round him and bade 
them watch his nose for the portent. While they were 
thus engaged, the enemy took him in flank, rolled up his 
left wing, and forced him to surrender. You may safely 
say that the Battle of Zamora was lost by a nose. You 
may also safely say that any general who plays the fool 
to that extent deserves to lose every campaign he under- 
takes. The only thing that can be said for him is that he 
was following a prevalent fashion, and that anyhow this 
particular superstition was no more stupid than many 
others ; such as the black, earless dog that preceded a 
doomed army, the twelve swooping magpies, the phantom 
sheep, the shower of red hail in the enemy’s face (as at 
Zutphen) and the wild mare with two tails. 

The muse Melpomene, whom you may see in pictures 
wearing a buskin, and brandishing a dagger in one hand 
and a sceptre in the other, and of whom Hesiod says I 
forget what—Melpomene, who presides over tragedy, 
and to whom Horace wrote a superb ode, appears to have 
an affection for the noses of pocts. For you will notice 
that when these little gentlemen are about to be inspired, 
it is to their noses that the message from Helicon is first 
flashed. The nose is made aware of impending beauty 
before the ears catch the whispered music, before the 
visionary eyes see the edge of a saffron robe whisked 
round the door of the bed-sitting room, before the lips 
part in a sigh of wonder, before the hand reaches out for 
pen and paper. There comes an almost imperceptible 
twitching of the nostrils, as though a horse smelt his 
home; nay, as though long-haired Apollo smelt the 
Delian thyme. And after that twitching at the nose all 
is frenzy in the shabby room, and the poor gentleman is 
racked and torn and left for dead. And meeting him the 
next day, and seeing his common or garden city nose 
ying quiescent upon his skinny face, you would never 
dream that it was the same man, or that this very organ 
had been the recipient of such tidings; had, as it were, 
been in touch with headquarters. 

They say that Cyrano de Bergerac could tell you the 
year of a Burgundy a mile away, and that he smelt the 
spring flowers while they were still beneath the ground. 
But that did not help him to win his love; and indeed 
women, you will observe, favour the squat, curved nose, 
which is supposed to indicate a proper respect fer money, 
a talent for smelling the stuff out and a love of ostentation. 
Which reminds me that women make more use of their 
noses than do men. They turn them up, twist them side- 
ways, sniff with them contemptuously, laugh disparag- 
ingly with them, wrinkle them at the approach of someone 
of whom they disapprove, so as to reveal nausea; they 
can express kindness, rage, indifference, coldness, amuse- 
ment—but not love—with their noses. Nor have they a 
certain trick of talking through the nose, which is sup- 
posed to be the characteristic of Anglican clergymen. 

The nose plays its part in proverbs. The business man 
who catches a train up to London twice a week, travelling 
in a first-class Pullman with a wireless sct on his table, 
and arriving at his office in time to sign cheques before 
lunching in the West Enc, and rclurning home for tea — 
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this man is very fond of telling you that he is keeping his 
nose to the grindstone. And there used to be a good 
description of an angry man as one who takes pepper in 
the nose. It has been argued that paying through the 
nose means paying because of the nose, and that the 
phrase refers to an old habit of shopkeepers and _res- 
taurant proprietors, who judged character and station in 
life by the nose, and if it were of a certain shape, laid on 
the price of everything. As for cutting off the nose to 
spite the face, in some cases there would be no question of 
spite. 

The best passage in literature about the nose is the one 
describing how Mole smells his home. It is in that im- 
mortal book, The Wind in the Willows. There is also 
Waller’s well-known address to his lady :— 


“Go, lovely nose! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be.” 


What could be fairer than that ? 


The Theatre 


(“ Avtumn Crocus.” By C. L. Anrnony. 
THEATRE. “ CHARLES THE TuIRD.” By Curr G6rTz. 
At Wynpuam’s Tueatre. “ Five Farruincs.” By 
A. R. Rawiinson. Ar tue HAYMARKET.| 


Ar THE Lyric 


Tux first of these plays is of the kind usually described as 
*‘ pretty and little.” It is a mass of sweet sentimentality. 

The little and pretty school-teacher who arrives at a clean 
but simple Tyrolese inn with her firm-minded friend ; falls 
in love with the handsome proprietor; dreams, for a day 
and a night, of mountain blisses in pure air; finds that the 
young man is married ; puts on the spectacles that slightly 
age her and makes away from all this holiday glamour— 
we know this arrangement of incident; yet we admire the 
manner in which it is renovated by amusing pension scenes, 
several of which are totally irrelevant to the main action. 
Songs are badly sung, after supper at the Inn. Miss Fay 
Compton sings one. There is a harp. There is a_ piano. 
There is another hors d’oeuvre in the adventure of a lady 
who first loses her underclothes and next loses her way on 
the mountains, and makes us sway with laughter, because 
she is played by Miss Muriel Aked, who has only to speak 
for a responsive roar to sound from the audience. So the 
little tale is expanded. And the only thing that puzzles 
and rather worries one is the problem of the pretty school- 
teacher's age. 

With Miss Compton, she of course looks young. One 
suspects that the part was written for an innocent or 
inexperienced girl. The lady acts young. She talks as an 
infant—all virginal timidity and helpless little mousiness. 
But then she admits to twenty-nine—in a little fib. For she 
is really and truly thirty-five. Old enough to know better 


than to fall instantaneously in love with Mr. Francis 
Lederer’s charming hotel proprietor in gay braces and 
shorts. Old enough to refrain from climbing mountains (in 


high-heeled shoes) and from waiting for the dashing young 
fellow beside shrines. But it is holiday time. One is far from 
London and the L.C.C. These things will happen on tours 


abroad. It is entirely satisfactory when, as in this instance, 
they lead to nothing; or to nothing but a “ romance.” 


What a pity that one could not have seen the last act of 
Charics the Third first ! The play would have been more intel- 
ligible. As it is, one watched a superfluous prologue in a sort of 
stupor. (Again, a hotel amongst the mountains.) One was 
then confronted by three young men engaged in physical 
training with Indian clubs, while a mysterious Griifin von 
Raben (Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis) interrupted, in a_ scene 
scattered with hints and allusions to a Cardinal in the back- 
ground. 

Suddenly there was a scream “* off.” The young men rushed 
to the rescue. The figure of a nun was fished from the neigh- 
bouring lake. She opened her eyes. *‘* How sweet!” she 
murmured. Down came the curtain on the first act. What on 


earth did it aJl mean ? 





c=—————--. 
In the second act the rescued nun was for a whil 
a boy, with beret. The young men fluttered about her 
Griifin again interrupted. A party of nuns arrived to . 
the novice. Young men apparently defeated. “ 
Then, in the last act, one saw it all in retrospect. Wit 
Mr. Ronald Squire, cynically majestic as the said 
Cardinal, one realized—at last—that this Prince of the Chure, 
(named Charies) had a son, Charles, who had a baby, Chath 
whom the escaped nun loved as she also loved Charles . 
father, whom she married. be 
A reflection : all dramatists (except M. Paul Claudel) imagin 
—falsely—that all nuns take the veil unwillingly and a 
to escape. I wish they would consider that the life Outside 
the cloister is not easier than that within it. But, in most 
plays, the joys of marriage and maternity are contrasted 
favourably with the delights—as they seem to me—of 
escaping those two forms of disappointment ; and of living 
in perpetual peace, behind safe walls. ; 
The formula for a play fitted to Miss Marie Tempest now 
seems to be fixed. Miss Tempest must be an impenitent 
but very lovable schemer—or else a self-possessed, practical 
wife. Acting or suffering, she is the same: whimsical, 
roguish, irresistible. ‘Towards the end, however, she oucht 
to be provided with a little scene of drama. She ought to 
break down and repent and weep for a moment, so that 
one may discern depths in her which, under cultivation 
might sound a note of pathos. A programme duly fulfilled 
in Five Farthings, where in the third mountain pension of 
one theatrical week one watches the lively Mrs. Wickham 
gaily mismanaging everything, getting into debt, being 
rescued by an idiotic but fortunately prosperous son ; bursting 
into tears; then planning, as the curtain falls, to muddle 
on with the help of new capital from her dear boy. Another 
“little” play which just manages to carry us through a 
pleasant evening—the only very feeble patch of plot being 
the one where Miss Tempest has to pretend to be old in 
order to live up to her son’s ideal of his “‘ mumsy.” And yet 
we cannot be cross even about that. For the assumed senility 
of Mrs. Wickham provides Miss Tempest with her best 
opportunity. Her management of the crochet work and 
wool-basket is a masterpiece of comic by-play. 
Ricuarp JENNINGS, 


A Modern Outcry 


O To forget the cards, the forms, 

To sit on a green hill, far away 

Without the city wall, 

And loiter with love and thought all day 
Until the evening fall. 

Welcome then, pestilence, fire, and storms, 
The savage accident, 

The terror of darkness, hunger and want, 
The cold, and comfort scant, 

And all that with these went ; 

Rapture, and freedom to depart 

Krom solitude to solitude 

With one companion, or none, 

Only by dangerous whim pursued 

And self-engendered fun. 


€ dressed as 
a 
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That would be grave, religious living, 

With mind a naked lust 

Begetting wonder on the soul— 

As life’s prime element must 

That goes undocketed, untaught 

By social need to be self-giving— 

And wandering unrestrained and whole, 

No matter though the way be hard 

And with vast personal danger fraught 

Without the State’s Insurance Card. 
Ricwarpd Cnurcit. 


The “ Spectator” 


Mr. Ancus Watson, J.P., of Neweastle-on-Tyne, has 
been elected a Director of the Spectator in the place of the 
late Mr. Ewan Agnew. Mr. Wrench continues to be 
the Chief Proprietor and Editor of the paper, 
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Country Life 


\ PlONEER CouNTY. | 
| e evidence of what may be called the technique 

ness will be heard at the fourth annual meeting next 
ai the Council for the Preservation of Rural England. 
whe past few things have done more to slow down progress 
i ip teat ideas than the ignorance of one local council 
what others were doing. Now, thanks largely to the 
(PRE. an example spreads its influence almost at once. 
ne the latest pioneer acts is the decision of the County 
council of Surrey (once the loveliest of counties) to buy 


suggest 


the verges of the roads. This idea is to stop “ ribbon 
: ; and the method is for the best. Regional 


jevelopment ” ; 
or town planning can do the trick; but the trouble, not 


vet surmounted, is that prohibition of building debases the 
value of land and brings up the question of compensation ; 
and the last word is apt to lie with the landowner, especially 
ithe is a jerry-builder—a promoter of ‘* concrete mendacities, ” 
gsangry old Carlyle used to complain. 


e * a 


of course, Subtracting value in this regard from one piece 

ofland should add a virtually equal value to another. Value 
js not destroyed, but transferred. Both the Government 
and the C.P.R.E. are busy with plans for compensating one 
man’s loss out of another's, so to speak, unearned gain ; 
but till this desirable consummation is reached—and it will 
need special legislation—much tie best way is for the County 
Council itself to get control of threatened areas; and this 
in very many counties can be achieved cheaply enough. 
It is good news that more surveys are about to be produced. 
Those of Kent, of the Thames-side, and of Cornwall are 
delightful and original books of topography, as well as 
invaluable documents for the making of a regional plan. 
They are books of a new sort, deserving of a much wider 
popularity than they get. (Incidentally, one may sey the 
same of the parts of Domesday which may be procured 
separately for cach county.) ‘The next two surveys to appear 
are of the shires of Devon and Derby; and, like the others, 
may be expected to be models of graphic topography well 
worth the study of every county patriot. 


Co * * 
Tin New Zpo. 
If there is any place more English—in name as in nature — 
than Whipsnade it must be difficult to find. What queer 
cooked little roads twist through “ happy homely Hert- 
fordshire,” as Lamb called it, and its little farms. When you 
have thridded the maze, the grass in front of the few cottages 
has the qualities of a characteristic village green. When you 
reach the top of the Down come two groves, both inside the 
pale of the Zoo, one with undergrowth where pheasants 
and such-like birds of many persuasions run about, underneath 
mixed trees. These are now freely hung with nesting boxes, 
some already occupied (for our tits at any rate seem to build 
earlier and earlier each year). Beyond this is a larger but 
open wood of fine oak trees and a floor very thick with both 
primrose and bluebell. Beyond this you reach the close, 
short springy grass of a Downland wholly characteristic of 
Southern England with the chalk showing through here 
and there. Last, and certainly not least, as you stand on 
the edge of the slope that is almost a cliff you see a mosaic 
of field and wood and hedgerow stretching for twenty miles 
and more into the soft distance of the home counties. 

* * * * 
The purchase of this lovely upland, just now a sportsman’s 
paradise, was a singularly wise act, was indeed a stroke 
of genius on the part of Sir Peter Chaimers Mitchell. It 
will make the Zoo perhaps the best in the world. Most of us 
hardly realize how tiny is the area in Regent’s Park, at any 
rate for a society that exhibits more species of animal than 
any in the world. It is now multiplied seven or eight times ; 
and the first effect should be to lessen the mortality by a wide 
percentage. There will be no excuse for overcrowding in 
London ; for any delicate animal may be taken out to Whip- 
snade to bear her young in sweet air and country quiectude. 
It is true that there will not be much quictude on May 23rd 
next when the new Zoo is to be opened to the public. We 





may expect a Whit Sunday holiday crowd of immense 
proportions if May should be May indeed. But there is room 
for a great crowd; and there are retreats prepared for the 
nervous mothers. 

* % * 

It may be allowable to express disappointment that the 
ideal of preparing enclosures virtually invisible has not yet 
been attained. ‘There are hollows in the chalk and ready- 
made screens which suggest architectural triumphs in the 
future. Whipsnade, after all, is very young ; and it is wholly 
astonishing that work of such proportions has been carried 
through so quickly. Doubtless, the outer structure has had 
to take precedence of the internal decoration. Even killing 
off the rabbits was a Herculean task. 

* * os * 
Tur GREY SQUIRREL. 

It is curious that three pleas for the grey squirrel have 
reached me within the week. They are perhaps the result 
of a stiffening of the campaign of extermination. The editor 
of the Field and others have formed a committee to organize 
a concerted attack against an animal that they regard as a 
peculiarly vicious sort of rat. It is not, of course, all evil, 
even in England, certainly not in its native haunts. One 
correspondent sends me very interesting evidence of its 
value in the distribution of seed. It is argued, and with 
much plausibility, that its destruction involved also the 
diminution of that lovely American tree, the white oak, which 
it is said to have planted, just as rooks plant oaks in England, 
J hope, a little later, to give some further account of American 
opinion. My own chief recollection of this squirrel in 
America is the lines of bodies hung up in front of the butchers’ 
shops in Albany. I saw one live squirrel with a sparrow in 
its mouth in the Bronx Zoo; but Mr. Beebe, who was with 
me, was quite sure it did little harm in the general; and 
there is nobody who knows more about birds or is a fonder 
protector of them than he. Mr. Middleton, the most active spirit 
in the little group of Oxford biologists, who have just brought out 
a monograph, holds the balance between the friends and 
enemies of the squirrel. 

* * % x 
NEW FRruir. 

Some accounts have recently appeared of the thornless 
blackberry that our Mendelians have “ invented,” an accom- 
plishment at least as great as any to the credit of * the plant 
wizard,” as all America described that honest and scientific 
worker, Mr. Burbank. Now one of the more curious develop- 
ments of intensive fruit culture in England has been the 
planting of garden forms of the blackberry, which by its 
nature seems to divagate into more varieties than almost 
any plant which grows, always excepting the sportive ber- 
beris. The blackberry has the advantage of ripening at a 
useful date and maintaining the unbroken succession of 
fruits, which is the chief cause of the progressive increase 
in fruit consumption. It is more important to breed out the 
excess of pip over pulp-than to banish thorns ; and already 
some of the cultivated varieties have a great superiority 
over the wild. These are as jelly is to jam. However, 
thornlessness, like hornlessness in cattle, is all to the good. 

* * % * 

No organization has such a chance as the British Empire 
to‘advance research into botanical wealth, with new forms 
of food and fodder, of cotton and wool and fibre, of oil and 
drugs. And the chance is being taken. Sir Arthur Hill, 
the Director of Kew, who has lately returned from a trip 
to Africa, South and East, gave me the other day a most 
striking account of the chain of research stations—notably 
in Tanganyika and Trinidad, of which Kew is the keystone. 
Kew can always find within the Empire just the rizht soil 
and clime for any plant brought to its notice. With really 
constructive imagination the Empire Marketing Board is 
forging new links in this beneficent chain. Grasses that will 
flourish in drought, coffee of particular qualities, an oil plant 
that may provide a cure for leprosy, are three casual examples 
of present research within the Empire, and all promise well, 

W. Beacu Tomas. 
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Letters to the Editor wi 
sndergo 
[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would again remind correspondenis asi? 
that we often cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention a 
The length which we consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “ News of the the imi 
Week.’ —Ed. SprEcrator.| It is OF 
THE COLOUR BAR countries of the post-War settlement in Europe Cesiring — 
: pig = yak ee istory 

['o the Editor of the Specravor.] learn what he could from them for the sake of his beloved his 


country. He felt that between the countries that had been Dyna 


Sir,—Some thirteen years ago two thousand British soldiers : : 
het = : beneath the Russian or the Austrian rule and India, stij] und ye 
: er 


had come alive through those terrible marches from Kut, 





; : ; British rule, there was a kind of understandi i history 
on which thousands of their comrades had perished—as tens Wess ety acne pie aaa gpg that British, ‘The spi 
fi ; : ch ¢ ricans co n . 
of thousands of unhappy Armenians had perished—at the hands einai ten che ne es aa i oe deeply many 
ees ; : i sted i achine pague, ¢ specially in : ai 
of their pitiless Turkish captors and * drovers.” These tWO 1 ating of the mi nh bs pa td gg sg especially in its WH yorkin 
: an norities Surope ¢ > leasann 
thousand eventually reached Smyrna, where they were dl me = coast Rica = pte ig = lessons that frailtie 
z fe . ‘ é- ‘ > lear > 1¢ ndia. in such gatheri : 
received by the British head of the American College into its pon oa ee ag Mag Tag ge oe as those He come t 
: ee s fr 2 so e earth by : 
sapacious buildings. Among these strangers was a number tials Wiedieii cei ites Sie © \. K - ss nternational your f 
. . . . . a] re i SS £ Puy « 4 e! . ef . XX. . < y uJ - 
of Indian officers ; doctors, I think, chiefly. Some of these, |. y Se 3 Su WaS one of the Homme 
ie Rains Ae little group of unquestioned leaders. A 
together with a few English non-coms. and privates came and Sos sa iliiiiias siitetaiinieediidhien anette : This 
k é : , és i characteristic way his serv vas rel: 
had tea with us in our chaplaincy house. The Indians to | oy Vital Saha Sadite i cine ae re related to the Hi) do 
whom I talked spoke in the highest terms of the British saiiiteieaiasiaies me ‘ sialic Pde getty - usiast for “ rural in the 
. ; ° recons , —a catch-phras yhich he was ir i 
Government, but they complained somewhat bitterly of the ae ee India piney oie hide tana By the first to BP to the 
: Te sie : ‘ arise a. s travelling < : 
social aloofness of British commissioned officers. ‘There was censors bare veil meine : 1 ens the world (hrist 
: : i ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 and as 
no colour bar apparent on the side of the non-commissioned hi ahha, nt “ince teen “eee al cide : a ne Grew older Bin the 
: Ps : s ame increas y abs in ; 
officers and men. ‘Things have markedly changed from the 4). ae porecoonen At at he at Coie te Problems of Fhe in 
; , : _s : ; an c yside. At a time when it was 1 ther : 
days when sometimes aristocratic British oflicers brought cesta tities See  aaalaeticil Redacted altogether aa 
é x . a asy lor a Né alist- C dh acclaim a Goy 
home Indian Begums whom they had married. The colour - y pins bee : i & Sovernment ness é 
eons Sheen: Seeidiieadl Setieaaees’ Ties: antemmenniali, dealin Commission’s report, he publicly welcomed the work of the sf 
é Ss P since that time. 7 yey é Bie ; : Beis attail 
Ris edie: anlh aiabieatee-aaidbiiadl ananing 8 in ie Ainlithgow Commission on Indian Agriculture, especially its 
My wife and daughters waited on these Indian guests, bu A fi A y pecul 
= eae emphasis on agricultural research ; he was a lifelong worker : 
they would never have allowed their wives and daughters to fo enlist nail aiaidanaailiiadinilile 0, tania being 
é ie age : : al co- ative c ; he lec » Moy : 
be introduced to an Englishman. ‘The insults (not intentional), | seks ; I : — in th 
one ae fj . for training young Indians in the varied rural service which 
social ostracism, and contempt shown by Indians to men of : ; eae : ay the h 
cits dis Wai: ead anmmaaie gee pera the development of a worthier rural civilisation demands, : 
itish birth they may excuse on grounds of obedience to ioaiy-anbiils: Gels Rinhaieeiniciaiah ailiaaie oo : at U 
iaihn della: <. thn eae eas filial te tile aia « ne with his international experience and strong practical : 
g - » only answer to which is that of Lucretius : inte tel in * eatin te ae ind at t doin 
eens ee : ; sense—he_ believ > scientific mind < 
Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.” But none the less, ain Beall I es le e ind at the Bt com 
tieske evan sities aeenienie a ccs sean lai service of the loving heart ’’—might easily have become a 
; herp rE en But his charact . 
ef an aloofness which is small indeed compared with their : iia Te : Piggy ” frier 
teen une in i deeien tastes were rooted deep down in the Indian soil. A Christian, hurt 
. « > * ’ or) . « «? vi ne ie - wa ‘ - . . _ : d 
Croydon. (formerly Chaplain at Smyrna, Turkey). he was no mean s¢ holar in South Indian Hinduism ; he loved we 
Indian music and saw to it that his daughters were accom thei 
: ; : iei 
[To the Editor of the Sprcravor.] ee orem “ ; he w as “ ver - much emared as on his hae 
See =~: bias ea Seiki Macaseil:ass Dens aah eins ihe oii estate at Salem, a beautiful place whence on all sides the eye er 
“in i ; itil alii iia , ‘ ai t : li ma tl it “ye looked up to the hills, and where the man of affairs merged Th: 
as “ Oo wit: Se > to “] ea i > " : . é 
sie ~ espn ties a ee ee peacefully into the countryman. I shall never forget the last 
trouble; viz., objection to the inter-marriages which would Site Sener the. at Rikon» bat “ele. Os ee mer 
probably result from free mixing of white and coloured. hurried home eae iia. prostrated by _. hehrt edie ino 
I have no prejudice against colour, but I strongly object to TREATY eo ie me ree oft 
. sae: ; that took him from London before the Round Table Conference 
the treatment of my sex by the majority of coloured people. Cea? ‘ : Bes 1 
tines © cans ty eli calle in ne es ee had closed. He was weak, but keen to talk, and he spoke with 
see t i ‘ s as if she s ad ¢ q é . 2 = : . 
thin eal ant tenes” Mes aaecuntede iin eal te i enthusiasm of the days at St. James’s, of his plans for rural 
Bz : ; Deed aK * “development, of the books and articles he had on the stocks, 
badge of shame which dishonours not the wearer, but her Mares ‘ ; : ; 
NC CN of his hopes for India. As evening came on his daughter 
eClow-Co 'vyinen. . 5 : eye 
. ; played on the vina for him, and when the twilight had passed . 
I consider that the status of a country depends largely upon we ent am im the velvety Medians Gh te See Sin 
that of its women, and only when polygamy isa thing of the " siilelliaiite: sit Sen ealiiaedl aan for the Sacsilitaes of th Ke 
: / gener: is em, gathered r : > ree y 
past and Indian women are treated by their men as equals — | Ts sees ‘Wintk exbidinaea: antueiniiiins tcl Ree ae gra 
ill India be able achieve and proft bu “ politi Bible and prayer. 1at picture remains with me, eloquent of ; 
pees rcomghow then - = cy = ain (li _ —_ a family life deeply Indian and deeply Christian.—I am, Sir,&e, ia 
economic independence.” The same, of course, applies to : ; Wiiiam Paton nol 
other nationalities. So long as polygamy persists I can only ee ee. ee va ee ee tio 
sae 3 pi argh Iouse, 2 2 1 .W. 1. 
regard the raees who practise it as younger brothers, centuries iw 3 i ' ‘ batts . i" shale ae eal an 
; eateries ate - are very gl: ( his tribute to Mr. Paul, for whose 
behind the white races in civilization. ee en eee en ee : 
I would add that I realize such a change can only come broad sai and henson te ne ae Get nee = mi ( 
gradually, and that enormous strides have been made in the an - “ere ny — rcnaage A — - : ( 
J oo . ° ses red > > »~O- TE " Ss Ss , > iv 
past few decades ; also that the efforts of the more enlightened — * + Qo eS Sen 2 ee a ae for 
: : r re : 
men of the Orient are to some extent hampered by the women felt.— Ep. Spectator. | Rs 
themselves, who cling to old customs and resist all change, be 
mn cae Peoria iri hacieaciaiiaiaiie THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK IN INDIA. | & 
ension Cajfés, Port Said. ; 
sil | To the Editor of the Specrsron.} fo 
. _ “ is uw 
MR. kK. T. PAU Sir,--You were good enough to publish a letter from me be 
Pane Se ee re : in the month of March on the above subject. Though no be 
[To the Editor of the Srxcrsxror.] correspondence has appeared in your columns I have received FE ® 


Sin, The death of Mr. K. 'T. Paul, announced on Sunday Jast, | some private letters from men whom I greatly admire and 
deprives Indian Christianity of one of its most influential and — respect feeling grieved that I should have written as I did, Pp 
at the same time significant figures. He was himself a living and the impression in many minds, especially of those who in 
exposition of the principles he preached. The small Indian know me, has been created that I am against Christian r 
Christian community bas through its connexions with the Missions and very doubtful about my own stand in rcligion 
Christianity of the West unusual opportunities of producing — I feel in justice to my own deepest convictions, and to those ra 


men of international experience, and of that choice band — scores of personal friends amongst missionaries whom T have s] 
K. ‘I. Paul was, by common consent, one of the chief. He had = known in India and with whom I have lived and worked, to in 
travelled repeatedly in America, had countless friends in send this further communication, Perhaps I expre ssed A 


Britain, and was also an assiduous student of the newer — myself clumsily, t 
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ine that Western Christendom will have to 
yndergo & still deeper apeienl experience if wie going te 

e the world in its present state, I do not wish to leave 
og sression that it has nothing to offer us at this time. 
apa of the proofs of the Immortality of the Church 
the Body of Christ on Earth —that in spite of its chequered 
history it has continued to make its witness to the Living and 
pynamic Person of Jesus through its choicest spirits who 
have remained true in the darkest periods of the Church's 
history to the H savenly vision that has been granted to them. 
the spirit of adventure in the deep waters of humanity has led 
nany to go to the uttermost parts of the earth, and the 
workings of the Divine Spirit which overcome our human 
failties can be seen in the freedom from old chains which has 
come to peoples who within the living memory of many of 
yur readers were in a state out of which mere trade and 
commerce and science eould not have rescued them. 

This irrepressible Dynamic Spirit India surely cannot afford 
t) do without, and the hospitality which Hinduism has 
in the past shown to every great teacher will not be denied 
to the Galilean. What I wish to lay stress on is that Indian 
(hristianity cannot separate itself from the deeper currents 
in the ancient faiths of India, and in its expression it will 
he influenced to a considerable degree by the forces around 
it, That while I cannot but cling to the belief in the unique- 
ness and supremacy of Jesus Himself, 1 wonder if that can be 
attained without the absorption by Hinduism of all that He 
peculiarly stands for? Moreover, in the efforts that are 
being made to create a deeper and also an outward fellowship 
in the Indian Church, will the Churches of the West rise to 
the height of allowing us unhindered to make bold experiments 
at Unity in our loyalty to a common Lord and Master, and in 
doing so help themselves to fulfil the prayer of their own 
common master that * they all may be one ~ ? 

I would further very much wish to apologise to those 
friends of mine whom I have inadvertently wounded or 
hurt. They have been good enough out of their personal 
regard for me to hesitate to criticize me and have shown 
their Christian charity and heaped coals of fire on my head. 
Jowe too much in my deepest convictions to their fellowship 
and friendship te appear forgetful of the fundamental unity 
I only wish to reiterate that old 


While hold 


Ihave enjoyed with them. 
mentalities and points of view and methods will have to go 
inorder to make the never-changing and everlasting challenge 
ofthe Son of Man of greater effect. Tam, Sir, &e., 

112 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. SHORAN S. SINGILA, 


HOUSING IN KENSINGTON 


|V9 the Editor of the Sevcraror.| 


Sir, The indictment levelled by Mr. R. P. P. Rowe, of 
Kensington, against conditions there is grave, but none too 
and his plea for the employment of Octavia Hill 
The City Council will neither dare 
nor care to controvert his references to vermin, filth, insanita- 
between thirty 


grave: 
workers is beyond cavil. 


tion and overcrowding— the latter affecting 
and forty thousand people. 

Mr. Rowe really raises three questions. 

(1) Why has the City Council allowed things to dritt so far ¢ 


2} Why does the Ministry of Health not intervene and press 
: : i 


for action ? 


(3) What prospect is there of these Kensington Utility Societies 
accomplishing anything worth mentionmg ?—anything, in faci, 
beyond creating a wholly false impression that action by the Cits 
Some years ago Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
and his colleagues started a campaign for the acceptance of a 
fourpenny rate (equal roughly to £50,000 a year), but in face of its 


Council is uncalled for ? 


unpopularity with ratepayers the campaign collapsed. Had_ it 
been pressed with more determination what progress might have 
‘something for nothing’ usually 


been made ! Attempts to get 


fail. 


Mr. West, M.P. for North Kensington, has already exposed 
part of the truth in Parliament, and it is palpable that no 
improvement will be secured until the City Council rises to its 


responsibilities. 


Mr. R. W. Dana, writing with ample experience of voluntary 


effort, says “the work of voluntary societies is necessarily 
slow,” and he gives the obvious reason “they are almost 


invariably handicapped by lack of capital. . . 


and unless borough councils respond to his appeal, and come 
to the rescue by taking over properties, as he suggests, or in 


Exactly: 


other ways, such as loans or guarantees, or again as in Chelsea 
by the provision of land, they have no real prospect of useful- 
ness. Unless these Kensington Societies can in one way or 
another secure adequate financial backing, they should leave 
the field to the City Council, which has ample resources at its 
disposal and could, if it would, rouse itself to greater activity, 
break the back of these housing troubles in North Kensington 
in a comparatively short time and at a comparatively light 
cost. It has only to follow the example of Westminster, 
which came late in the day it is true, but which shows what 
‘an be done. 

The phrases so commonly used, * voluntary societies ” and 
* private enterprise,” are really misnomers : all working-class 
dwellings are in these days heavily subsidized.— I am, Sir, &c., 

G. W. CurriE. 
83 Cadogan Place, S.W. 1. 


MEN OF THE MACHINE 

| To the Editor of the Spucrator.| 
Sir, April 19th is the fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
Disraeli, a fact to which it is hardly necessary to draw your 
attention. To all students of Parliamentary history during 
the past century, I think few points stand out in greater relief 
than the uncanny foresight displayed by Disraeli. 

He foresaw the eventual destruction of the “* landed 
interests not merely the ruin of Lord Créme-de-la-Créme, 
but of the Squire, the yeoman farmer, the small farmer, the 
labourer, the hedger, the ditecher, the thatcher, the farmer. 
He foresaw that the middle-classes would usurp the power of 
those landed interests and use it for their own benefit. He 
foresaw that an ill-balanced and unbounded extension of the 
franchise would eventually lead to exactly what we have got 

the degradation of Parliament and the tyranny of a bureau- 
‘racy. And withal, more sinister than any other aspect, he 
foresaw the alteration in the character of the people, which 
he rightly rated so high. 

That, Sir, has not gone quite too far for an operation to 
cure, but there is a malignancy abroad in the land, which, if 
not enucleated, will assuredly eat into its very vitals. For 
In defence against the tyranny 


ss 


we are at a danger-point. 
of the middle-class manufacturer, the men of the machine 
were forced to combine and organize, with the result that 
now, in their turn, the middle-classes are threatened with 
destruction, while the men of the machine have dangled in 
front of them by men of little knowledge and less conscience 
the bait of unlimited power and the promise of a pinchbeck 
millennium. 

Sir, it is possible for any Conservative to visit the nearest 
library, and by even a cursory study of Disraeli to discover 
for himself that the words spoken and written by Disraeli 
fifty or ninety years ago can be applied with singular appro- 
priateness to the situation in which we find ourselves to-day. 
If only the facts could be preached to the deluded people they 
might vet be won over to sanity and truth. The facts are just 
exactly what Disracli said they would be. Cold fact, supported 
by proof. cold reasoning, and a contrast of what is with what 
might have been, these are the surgeon’s implements we 
require.—I am. Sir, &c., FP, Diecktns, 

United Service Club, Simla, India. 


EDUCATION OF PARENTS 
|Vo the Iditor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,—I have been so much interested in your criticism signed 
Susan Isaacs on the book entitled The Management of Young 
Children, that I am anxious to study it in detail. 

It seems to combat the old erroneous idea that parents 
** owned” their children. No individual should wish to be 
owned by any other individual and this idea of possession 
is at the base of many wrong ideas of marriage and of parental 


THE 


responsibility. 

It scems to suggest that the correct ideas are the main- 
tenance of freedom of thought, the removal of hindrances 
to the best self-expression of the individual, the truth that 
example is better than precept, and yet [ venture to hope 
still insists that commands are justified by the head of any 
community, parental or otherwise, when they are for the 
safety and welfare of the community. 

May I suggest that the education of the parent on these 
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lines does not oniy begin when parenthood begins, but 
should precede the important career of parenthood just as, 
or even more than, training must precede the execution of 
any other career. Every child may not become a parent, 
but every generation is the parent of the next generation, 
and the training for parenthood can be put into force by 
the unmarried in their careers as well as by the married in 
their homes. Such a thought may well be an inspiration 
for increased usefulness and the sublimation of the desire 
for parenthood to those denied the privilege of actual parent- 
hood.—I am, Sir, &c., Erne. Trep 
(Organizer, The Order of the Child). 


THE RECOGNITION OF OSTEOPATHS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sir,—My attention has been called to an article, entitled 
“The Recognition of Osteopaths,” appearing in the ‘** News 
of the Week” columns of the Spectator, issue of February 21st, 
1931. This article says in part :— 

“In Canada, and in forty-seven of the forty-nine States of the 
American Union, Osteopaths are recognized.” 

So far as Canada is concerned this statement is erroneous 
if the word “ recognition”? means giving them a legal status 
similar to that allowed doctors. In no part of Canada are 
osteopaths or chiropractors granted the legal standing 
accorded the regular medical profession. 

Might I ask you to give as much prominence to this cor- 
rection as you have given to the original article?—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. C. RouTLEy 

(General Secretary, Canadian Medical Association). 

184 College Street, Toronto 2. 


THE ELGIN MARBLES 
[To the Editor of the Srrecraror.] 
Sir,—English people would gain one point by sending back 
the Elgin Marbles. When we Americans want to see, and 
possess in America, beautiful old things which are our common 
heritage, then many of you call us names for buying them and 
taking them to America. Because of the Elgin Marbles we 
do not need to argue. If you sent the Elgin Marbles back we 
should still be right in taking a share of the common heritage, 
but one absurd inconsistency would be removed.—I am, 
Sir, Xc., Richarp WALDEN Hare. 
Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


[To the Kditor of the Sprcraror.] 

Srr,—-I have looked through back issues so far available 
but cannot see that you have put to your readers, nor have 
your correspondents pointed out, that the Marbles, if 
returned, can never be replaced in situ. Since they were 
made, Athens has become a manufacturing city and those 
portions of frieze remaining have deteriorated. The damage 
is progressive—it is more marked in the last four years than 
in the preceding six. 

They are a world possession, and if they must be a museum 
piece, surely they should be in a museum where most of the 
world can see them; and, of all such, surely in the one of 
the country which saved them from being cracked up for 
building or the lime kiln. If the museum pieces are to be 
returned, why not start with those which were collectors’ 
pieces from the beginning? Say, the Venus de Milo.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. W. Wicram. 

Greystones, King’s Stanley, Stonehouse, Glos. 

[We cannot see any valid reason why a museum for housing 
the Elgin Marbles could not be built in the Acropolis— 
replicas to be preserved at the British Museum. To return 
the Elgin Marbles to Greece would be a magnificent gesture 
and we hope this country will one day perform that gesture.— 
Ep. Speciator.| 


THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Srr,—Reading your letters on the choice of hymns suitable 

for children brings back some old memories. 

One is liable at first to think it does not matter very much 
what hymns we should choose, any lines repeated sufficiently 
often and in a sufliciently serious manner are all that is 
necessary, as, for instance, * Pity my simplicity,” repeated 


- eel 
thousands of times by thousands of children, not one know; 
the mcaning—or, as was the case to-day, when a man ae 
me the meaning of * Hallelujah!” a word he had been Pie 
for the last thirty years and had only just come we 
conclusion that it really had a meaning. 
But to come to my own experience many years ago, wh 
my mother, who had a very sweet voice, used to sing hymad' 
us. One of her favourites commenced, * There is a fountain 


filled with blood drawn from Emmanuel’s veins,” and this 
indeed, caused more interest to me than all others, In one’s 


very young days, blood was generally connected with q 
wound of some sort and was rather terrifying, a whole fountain 
filled with it was a horrible picture for a child, to say nothing 
about his feelings for Emmanuel, whoever he night be 
whether man or possibly an animal. 
In those days,: riding to town in the family barouche, ye 
passed a fountain, and I well remember looking out to see if 
by any chance it was filled with blood, and for many year 
after I never saw a fountain without remembering this hymn, 
This particular hymn is one which I think might be forgotten, 
—I am, Sir, &e., ARNOLD Gama, 
Gamston Manor, Retford. 


POLITICS IN NORTHERN IRELAND 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 
Sir,—Congratulations on your superb Irish number—nost 
invigorating and interesting to read throughout. Lord 
Charlemont, in his excellent article, seeks to find the division 
in Ireland in racialism—suggesting ** the two races” should 
be referred to Anglo-Saxon and Celt. May I suggest that 
Ireland (apart from religious division) can be best divided 
into :— 

(1) Those who desire a_ never-decreasing connexion with 
Iengland. 

(2) Those who seek a more or less constant independence from 
England. 

Jn the formulae of political writers, Ulster, as regards West+ 
minster, is Federal and centripetal: while the South no less 
Federal is centrifugal. 

As for racial cleavage what Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-Norman 
blood remains in Ireland has been absorbed into the South, 
The North is really the more Celtic of the Provinces. Surely 
Orangemen like Flanagan and O*’Kane will rise from their 
graves to refuse Lord Charlemont’s appellation of Anglo- 
Saxon. Ulstermen often find themselves more un-English 
in England than Southerners in spite of their noble devotion 
to England. The Belfast mob is in its emotions and gestures 
a study in Celticism. The stolid Anglo-Saxon temperament 
survives in Meath and parts of Wexford. For good I believe 
the races have been thoroughly mixed in Ireland. I only 
hope every politician in Dublin and Belfast has read your 
Trish number as carefully and gratefully as I have. —I am, Sit, 
&C., SuUANE Lesiiz. 

Glaslough, Co. Monaghan, Ireland. 


THE FUR CRUSADE 
[To the Iditor of the Spercrator.| 
Sir,—The following extracts from a letter received from the 
President of the Anti-Steel-Trap League, which is the most 
powerful organization of its kind in America, will I think 
interest your readers. 

* Tam always glad to see your letters in the Spectator and 
thank you for your kind references to the Anti-Stec!-Trap 
League. 

Your success with girls’ schools is, I think, quite phenomenal 
Do try what you can do over here with the following schools.” 
(Here a list is given, which I asked for). 

“There is this to be said for the fur trappers in this country. 
They are cognisant of a very great trend towards humancness 
in the treatment of animals through this organization and 
others. The sentiment is sweeping the country ; and they are 
now advocating in trapping magazines, and wherever they use 
the printed word, humaneness in taking fur-bearers. That is 
to say, the spokesmen of the American Trappers’ Association 
are doing so. There are thousands of ignorant trappers. who 
never read, who never see what is written, and these men go 
right on in the usual manner. 

Before we organized and spread this propaganda concerning 
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_no mention was ever made of brutality in trapping 
ire was taken by the trapper to avoid it. That 
such we have certainly accomplished. We have put the 
ee on the wall. You are doing this in England with 
yoo Teaflet you send out: it is bound to have its effect. 

Our laws are being fought savagely by the vested interests 
even NOW. The battle is not won when they are written on the 
statute pook ; but we are always faced with the necessity of 
protecting them. I think your Crusade against trapped fur 
yill go a long way to make fur farming a necessity.” 

[have now sent out 155,000 leaflets, free of charge, and am 
only waiting for funds to do more.——I am, Sir, &c., 

: (Major) C. VAN pER Byt.. 

(Founder of the Fur Crusade.) 

Wappenham Hlouse, Towcester. 


the trap line 
_and no c% 


PIT PONIES 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

sg,-Miss Gardner observes that, if I consider that her 
quotations have been misleading, ‘* the official Mines Reports 
are open to inspection by your readers, and they can form 
their own opinion on the merits of the case.” 

I think this suggestion is excellent and I hope that Miss 
(ardner will now leave them to do so.-I am, Sir, &c., 

5 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. Pui Gue, 


[Yo the Editor of the Spucraror.| 

Sin.--The Secretary of the Pit Ponies Protection Society has 
proved that during four years there were no fewer than 3882 
cases of ill-treatment to these animals fined in the Courts, and 
we may safely assume that for every case known there must 
be at least double that number that were undiscovered. 
Allowing, however, that all the drivers are the kindest of 
youths, even then, the unnatural life under the earth must be 
an inferno to these poor creatures. A man becomes a miner 
by his own free will, the Navy and Army and agricultural 
work are open to him, but he chooses employment in a pit 
during the day knowing that he leaves it for fresh air every 
evening. 

The majority of these ponies are taken from free and 
natural conditions and imprisoned for life in surroundings that 
must be horrible and terrifying to them. Their presence might 
be a terrible necessity, but now that machinery can be success- 
fully substituted, there is no excuse for there not being a law 
to compel its installation. Why delay this most necessary 
reform ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Vioter Woop (Secretary). 

C.J. AWS.A., 42 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 

[We hope the day is not far distant when no ponies will be 
employed below ground.—Ep. Spectator.| 


THE CUCKOO 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. ‘lownshend is right when he says that I doubt the 
truth of Wegner’s statement about the cuckoo being able to 
colour her eggs, so that they will match the eggs of the foster- 
parent. I have never found any reason to believe that the 
German naturalist’s conclusion was anything more than 
conjecture—particularly when one knows that he was entirely 
discredited by the Gross incident, in which he was proved to 
be inventing authorities. As for the eggs contained in the 
case in the Natural History Museum, is there any proof that 
they are all cuckoo’s eggs ?—I am, Sir, c., 

3 Kinnerton Place South, S.W.1. J. B. Morron., 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I collected eggs at two periods of my life, and amongst 
them I had cuckoo eggs. I found a bluish egg in a nest 
where the remainder were a dull spotted white. I have 
bought supposed cuckoo eggs, but mostly as to colour, white 
or white with spots. I arrived at the conclusion that the 
female bird laid an egg with the colour or markings, more or 
less, of the nest that she was reared in—and like other birds, 
especially migrants, visits the same spot for maternal purposes, 
—I am, Sir, &c., es Yo ZB 
Herefordshire, 





Sir, 
Beach Thomas in the Spectator for April 11th (p. 582), is no 
doubt a Scarlet Tanager, which was commented on as in that 
neighbourhood in Cage Birds for March 28th. 
owner, whom I met in the Zoo library recently, told me he had 
released it last June. 
Sir, &e., 


Sir, 
wonderful red bird which has been flying about the Green Park. 
Sir William Beach Thomas asks what bird it is. 
bird, such as delights visitors to Virginia. If it can show that it 
can endure the English climate I suggest it be provided with a 
mate and all our parks enriched with this lovely flying coral. 
Obviously it can hold its own against sparrows. 


a misstatement. 
readers are told that Augustus added a day to the month 


THE RED BIRD IN THE GREEN PARK 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 
The red bird in the Green Park mentioned by Sir W. 


Its former 


The species is a Brazilian one.—I am, 
F. FInn. 
c/o Grindley & Co., 
54 Parliament Street, S.W.1., 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


At last somebody has written to the papers about the 


It is a Cardinal 


Tam, Sir, &c¢., 
Herts. S. L. 
POINTS FROM LETTERS 

Diet AND CANCER. 
The article by Mr. Ellis Barker, on Cancer and Diet. was of 


special interest to me, because all his conclusions are exactly 
those of most of us who have observed the treatment pre- 
scribed by some Brahmins in India. 
grave cases of cancer and tuberculosis and other ills, completely 
cured by fasting, swallowing air (Prana) and goat’s milk. 
* Air,” I should explain, is, according to the Hindus, some- 
thing far more than a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen and 
other gases. 
who could properly explain what is meant by 
air.”’- 


I have seen many very 


Major Yeats-Brown is the only man I know 
* swallowing 
J.D. JENKINS, Poona, India. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 
T was surprised to see your well-informed paper perpetuating 
On p. 558 of the number for April 4th your 


Sextilis-August to make it as long as July. He did no such 


thing, firstly because he was not such a fool, secondly because 
the month had thirty-one days already. 
work on the Roman calendar, such as that of Ideler, or the 


See any modern 


ancient writers on the subject, such as Censorinus, de die 
natali, 20, 1, who tell us in so many words that Julius Caesar 
lengthened Sextilis to thirty-one days. Who was first guilty 
of this blunder about the length of August I do not know ; 
but a friend who is interested in calendars and calendar- 
reform tells me that he has found it in a rare work of the year 
1583, La chiave del Calendaro, by Hugolini Martelli. From 
that or some other source it has got into several popular works 
of later date, including a number of editions of the EMncyclo- 
paedia Britannica.—H. J. Rose, Edgecliff East, The Scores, 
St. Andrews, Fife. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “Specraror,’ Aprit l6rx, 183. 
JUVENILE CONVICTS. 

A vessel has been fitted up at Chatham, for the reception of four 
hundred boys not exceeding fifteen years of age, who, under the old 
svstem, would have been sent out of the country. They are taught 
trades, and receive a suitable education, and means are adopted for 
securing employment to them when discharged. The Government 
act on the principle of the Magdalen where in order to qualify a 
woman for the charity, she must, in the first place, be a vagabond. 
When a boy is found to be a thief, then he is to be cared for and 
educated ; but when any plan for educating the non-thieving part 
of the poor is proposed, Government have no time, and Parliament 
no ears. 

EXECUTION. 

On Saturday, Richard Nockolds, convicted of setting fire to the 

premises of Mr. Duchel, at Swanton Abbot, was executed at 


Norwich. He acknowledged his guilt. 


The Competitions 


Ti: second of the new series of Spectator competitions will be 
found on page 648. 

A mistake was unfortunately made last week in the 
announcement made in this column. The report of each com- 
petition will appear in the third, not in the second week suc- 
ceeding that in which it is set. Thus the report of this week’s 
competition will appear in our issue of May 9th. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would again remind correspondents 
that we often cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention, 
The length which we consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “* News of the 


Week.”’- 
THE COLOUR BAR 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—Some thirteen years ago two thousand British soldiers 
had come alive through those terrible marches from Kut, 
on which thousands of their comrades had perished—as tens 
of thousands of unhappy Armenians had perished—at the hands 
of their pitiless Turkish captors and * drovers.’ These two 
thousand eventually reached Smyrna, where they were 
received by the British head of the American College into its 
capacious buildings. Among these strangers was a number 
of Indian officers ; doctors, I think, chiefly. Some of these, 
together with a few English non-coms. and privates came and 
had tea with us in our chaplaincy house. The Indians to 
whom I talked spoke in the highest terms of the British 
Government, but they complained somewhat bitterly of the 
social aloofness of British commissioned officers. ‘There was 
no colour bar apparent on the side of the non-commissioned 
officers and men. Things have markedly changed from the 
days when sometimes aristocratic British officers brought 
home Indian Begums whom they had married. The colour 
bar has indeed become less surmountable since that time. 
My wife and daughters waited on these Indian guests, but 
they would never have allowed their wives and daughters to 
be introduced to an Englishman. The insults (not intentional), 
social ostracism, and contempt shown by Indians to men of 
British birth they may excuse on grounds of obedience to 
their religion: the only answer to which is that of Lucretius : 
** Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.” But none the less, 
their own action deprives them of any ground for complaint 
of an aloofness which is small indeed compared with their 
own.—I am, Sir, &c., P. P. AsHE 
Croydon. (formerly Chaplain at Smyrna, Turkey). 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—Not one letter that I have, so far, read on this subject 
has mentioned what seems to me to lie at the root of the 
trouble; viz., objection to the inter-marriages which would 
probably result from free mixing of white and coloured. 

I have no prejudice against colour, but I strongly object to 
the treatment of my sex by the majority of coloured people. 
When I see a veiled woman it is as if she shouted at me, 
**My menfolk are barbarians.” To my mind the veil is a 
badge of shame which dishonours not the wearer, but her 
fellow-countrymen. 

I consider that the status of a country depends largely upon 
that of its women, and only when polygamy isa thing of the 
past and Indian women are treated by their men as equals 
will India be able to achieve and profit by “ political and 
economic independence.” The same, of course, applies to 
other nationalities. So long as polygamy persists I can only 
regard the races who practise it as younger brothers, centuries 
behind the white races in civilization. 

I would add that I realize such a change can only come 
gradually, and that enormous strides have been made in the 
past few decades ; also that the efforts of the more enlightened 
men of the Orient are to some extent hampered by the women 
themselves, who cling to old customs and resist all change, 
-—I am, Sir, &c., (Miss) M. M. RupKIN. 

Pension Caffés, Port Said. 


MR. K. T. PAUL : 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—The death of Mr. K. T. Paul, announced on Sunday last, 
deprives Indian Christianity of one of its most influential and 
at the same time significant figures. He was himself a living 
exposition of the principles he preached. The small Indian 
Christian community has through its connexions with the 
Christianity of the West unusual opportunities of producing 
men of international experience, and of that choice band 
Kk. T. Paul was, by common consent, one of the chief. He had 
travelled repeatedly in America, had countless friends in 
Britain, and was also an assiduous student of the newer 


Ed. Srecrator.| 


countries of the post-War settlement in Europe, desiring to 
learn what he could from them for the sake of his beloved 
country. He felt that between the countries that had been 
beneath the Russian or the Austrian rule and India, still under 
British rule, there was a kind of understanding that British, 
French and Americans could not enter into. He was deeply 
interested in the machinery of the League, and especially in its 
handling of the minorities in Europe and the lessons that 
might be learnt there for India. In such gatherings as those 
summoned from the ends of the earth by the International 
Missionary Council and the Y.M.C.A., IX. T. Paul was one of the 
little group of unquestioned leaders. 

In another characteristic way his service was related to the 
most vital needs of India. He was an enthusiast for ** rural 
reconstruction ’’—a catch-phrase which he was the first to 
popularise in India. With all his travelling about the world 
he remained at heart the Tamil farmer, and as he grew older 
his thought became increasingly absorbed in the problems of 
the Indian countryside. At a time when it was not altogether 
easy for a Nationalist-minded Indian to acclaim a Government 
Commission’s report, he publicly welcomed the work of the 
Linlithgow Commission on Indian Agriculture, especially its 
emphasis on agricultural research ; he was a lifelong worker 
in the field of rural co-operative credit ; he led the movement 
for training young Indians in the varied rural service which 
the development of a worthier rural civilisation demands. 

One with his international experience and strong practical 
sense—he believed in ‘ putting the scientific mind at the 
service of the loving heart ’—might easily have become a 
little foreign in his own country. But his character and 
tastes were rooted deep down in the Indian soil. A Christian, 
he was no mean scholar in South Indian Hinduism; he loved 
Indian music and saw to it that his daughters were accom- 
plished performers ; he was never so much himself as on his 
estate at Salem, a beautiful place whence on all sides the eye 
looked up to the hills, and where the man of affairs merged 
peacefully into the countryman. I shall never forget the last 
time I saw him, at Salem a few weeks ago. He had been 
hurried home from Bombay, prostrated by the heart weakness 
that took him from London before the Round Table Conference 
had closed. He was weak, but keen to talk, and he spoke with 
enthusiasm of the days at St. James’s, of his plans for rural 
development, of the books and articles he had on the stocks, 
of his hopes for India. As evening came on his daughter 
played on the vina for him, and when thé twilight had passed 
we sat on in the velvety darkness while the household, four 
generations of them, gathered round for the reading of the 
Bible and prayer. That picture remains with me, eloquent of 
a family life deeply Indian and deeply Christian.—I am, Sir. &c., 

Witiiam Patron, 

Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, S.W.1. 

[We are very glad to print this tribute to Mr. Paul, for whose 
broad outlook and enthusiasm for all goed causes we had a 
great admiration. His whole influence was thrown into the 
seales on the side of co-operation. His loss will be deeply 
felt.— Ep. Spectator.] 


THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK IN INDIA 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrayron.]} 
Sir,—You were good enough to publish a letter from me 
in the month of March on the above subject. Though no 
correspondence has appeared in your columns I have received 
some private letters from men whom I greatly admire and 
respect feeling grieved that I should have written as I did, 
and the impression in many minds, especially of those who 
know me, kas been created that I am against Christian 
Missions and very doubtful about my own stand in religion 
I feel in justice to my own deepest convictions, and to those 
scores of personal friends amongst missionaries whom I have 
known in India and with whom I have lived and worked, to 
send this further communication, Perhaps I expressed 
myself clumsily, 
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While holding that Western Christendom will have to 
undergo a still deeper spiritual experience if it is going to 
serve the world in its present state, 1 do not wish to leave 
the impression that it has nothing to offer us at this time. 
It is one of the proofs of the Immortality of the Church 
the Body of Christ on Earth—that in spite of its chequered 
history it has continued to make its witness to the Living and 
Dynamic Person of Jesus through its choicest spirits who 
have remained true in the darkest periods of the Church's 
history to the Heavenly vision that has been granted to them. 
The spirit of adventure in the deep waters of humanity has led 
many to go to the uttermost parts of the earth, and the 
workings of the Divine Spirit which overcome our human 
frailties can be seen in the freedom from old chains which has 
come to peoples who within the living memory of many of 
your readers were in a state out of which mere trade and 
commerce and science could not have rescued them. 

This irrepressible Dynamic Spirit India surely cannot afford 
to do without, and the hospitality which Hinduism has 
in the past shown to every great teacher will not be denied 
to the Galilean. What I wish to lay stress on is that Indian 
Christianity cannot separate itself from the deeper currents 
in the ancient faiths of India, and in its expression it will 
be influenced to a considerable degree by the forces around 
it. That while I cannot but cling to the belief in the unique- 
ness and supremacy of Jesus Himself, I wonder if that can be 
attained without the absorption by Hinduism of all that He 
peculiarly stands for? Moreover, in the efforts that are 
being made to create a deeper and also an outward fellowship 
in the Indian Church, will the Churches of the West rise to 
the height of allowing us unhindered to make bold experiments 
at Unity in our loyalty to a common Lord and Master, and in 
doing so help themselves to fulfil the prayer of their own 
common master that * they all may be one” ? 

I would further very much wish to apologise to those 
friends of mine whom I have inadvertently wounded or 
hurt. They have been good enough out of their personal 
regard for me to hesitate to criticize me and have shown 
their Christian charity and heaped coals of fire on my head. 
J owe too much in my deepest convictions to their fellowship 
and friendship to appear forgetful of the fundamental unity 
I have enjoyed with them. I only wish to reiterate that old 
mentalities and points of view and methods will have to go 
in order to make the never-changing and everlasting challenge 
of the Son of Man of greater effect.—I am, Sir, &e., 

112 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. SHORAN S. SINGIIA, 


HOUSING IN KENSINGTON 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The indictment levelled by Mr. R. P. P. Rowe, of 
iKensington, against conditions there is grave, but none too 
grave: and his plea for the employment of Octavia Hill 
workers is beyond cavil. The City Council will neither dare 
nor care to controvert his references to vermin, filth, insanita- 
tion and overcrowding—the latter affecting between thirty 
und forty thousand people. 

Mr. Rowe really raises three questions. 

(1) Why has the City Councii allowed things to drift so far ? 

(2) Why does the Ministry of Health not intervene and pre: 
for action ? 

(3) What prospect is there of these Kensington Utility Societies 
accomplishing anything worth mentioning ?—anything, in fact, 
beyond creating a wholly false impression that action by the City 
Council is uncalled for? Some years ago Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
and his colleagues started a campaign for the acceptance of a 
fourpenny rate (equal roughly to £50,000 a year), but in face of its 
unpopularity with ratepayers the campaign collapsed. Had it 
been pressed with more determination what progress might have 
been made! Attempts to get ‘something for nothing’ usually 
fail. 

Mr. West, M.P. for North Kensington, has already expesed 
part of the truth in Parliament, and it is palpable that no 
improvement will be secured until the City Council rises to its 
responsibilities. 

Mr. R. W. Dana, writing with ample experience of voluntary 
effort, says “the work of voluntary societies is necessarily 
slow,” and he gives the obvious reason *‘ they are almost 
invariably handicapped by lack of capital... .” Exactly: 
and unless borough councils respond to his appeal, and come 
to the rescue by taking over properties, as he suggests, or in 
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other ways, such as loans or guarantees, or again as in Chelsea 
by the provision of land, they have no real prospect of useful- 
ness. Unless these Kensington Societies can in one way or 
another secure adequate financial backing, they should leave 
the field to the City Council, which has ample resources at its 
disposal and could, if it would, rouse itself to greater activity, 
break the back of these housing troubles in North Kensington 
in a comparatively short time and at a comparatively light 
It has only to follow the example of Westminster, 
which came late in the day it is true, but which shows what 
can be done. 

The phrases so commonly used, * voluntary socicties and 
** private enterprise,” are really misnomers : all working-class 
dwellings are in these days heavily subsidized.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. W. Currie. 


cost. 


83 Cadogan Place, S.W.1. 


MEN OF THE MACHINE 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 
Sir,—April 19th is the fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
Disraeli, a fact to which it is hardly necessary to draw your 
attention. To all students of Parliamentary history during 
the past century, I think few points stand out in greater relief 
than the uncanny foresight displayed by Disraeli. 

He foresaw the eventual destruction of the “landed ” 
interests—-not merely the ruin of Lord Créme-de-la-Créme, 
but of the Squire, the yeoman farmer, the small farmer, the 
labourer, the hedger, the ditcher, the thatcher, the farmer. 
He foresaw that the middle-classes would usurp the power of 
those landed interests and use it for their own benefit. He 
foresaw that aa ill-balanced and unbounded extension of the 
franchise would eventually lead to exactly what we have got 
—-the degradation of Parliament and the tyranny of a bureau- 
cracy. And withal, more sinister than any other aspect, he 
foresaw the alteration in the character of the people, which 
he rightly rated so high. 

That, Sir, has not gone quite too far for an operation to 
cure, but there is a malignancy abroad in the land, which, if 
not enucleated, will assuredly eat into its very vitals. For 
we are at a danger-point. In defence against the tyranny 
of the middle-class manufacturer, the men of the machine 
were forced to combine and organize, with the result that 
now, in their turn, the middle-classes are threatened with 
destruction, while the men of the machine have dangled in 
front of them by men of little knowledge and less conscience 
the bait of unlimited power and the promise of a pinchbeck 
millennium. 

Sir, it is possible for any Conservative to visit the nearest 
library, and by even a cursory study of Disraeli to discover 
for himself that the words spoken and written by Disraeli 
fifty or ninety years ago can be applied with singular appro- 
priateness to the situation in which we find ourselves to-day. 
If only the facts could be preached to the deluded people they 
might yet be won over to sanity and truth. The facts are just 
exactly what Disraeli said they would be. Cold fact, supported 
by proof, cold reasoning, and a contrast of what is with what 
might have been, these are the surgeon's implements we 
require.—I am, Sir, &c., F. Dickins, 

United Service Club, Simla, India. 


THE EDUCATION OF PARENTS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—I have been so much interested in your criticism signed 
Susan Isaacs on the book entitled The Management of Young 
Children, that 1 am anxious to study it in detail. 

It seems to combat the old erroneous idea that parents 
* owned” their children. No individual should wish to be 
owned by any other individual and this idea of possession 
is at the base of many wrong ideas of marriage and of parental 
responsibility. 

It seems to suggest that the correct ideas are the main- 
tenance of freedom of thought, the removal of hindrances 
to the best self-expression of the individual, the truth that 
example is better than precept, and yet I venture to hope 
still insists that commands are justified by the head of any 
community, parental or otherwise, when they are for the 
safety and welfare of the community. 

May I suggest that the education of the parent on these 
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lines does not only begin when parenthood begins, but 
should precede the important career of parenthood just as, 
or even more than, training must precede the execution of 
any other career. Every child may not become a parent, 
but every generation is the parent of the next generation, 
and the training for parenthood can be put into force by 
the unmarried in their careers as well as by the married in 
their homes. Such a thought may well be an inspiration 
for increased usefulness and the sublimation of the desire 
for parenthood to those denied the privilege of actual parent- 
hood.—I am, Sir, &c., Erne, TEED 
(Organizer, The Order of the Child). 


THE RECOGNITION OF OSTEOPATHS 


[To the Editor of the SrecTator.] 
Sir,—My attention has been called to an article, entitled 
“The Recognition of Osteopaths,” appearing in the ‘* News 
of the Week ’’ columns of the Spectator, issue of February 21st, 
1931. This article says in part :— 

“*In Canada, and in forty-seven of the forty-nine States of the 
American Union, Osteopaths are recognized.” 

So far as Canada is concerned this statement is erroneous 
if the word ‘* recognition ” means giving them a legal status 
similar to that allowed doctors. In no part of Canada are 
osteopaths or chiropractors granted the legal standing 
accorded the regular medical profession. 

Might I ask you to give as much prominence to this cor- 
rection as you have given to the original article?—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. C. RovutLey 

(General Secretary, Canadian Medical Association). 

184 College Strect, Toronto 2. 


THE ELGIN MARBLES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—English people would gain one point by sending back 
the Elgin Marbles. When we Americans want to see, and 
possess in America, beautiful old things which are our common 
heritage, then many of you call us names for buying them and 
taking them to America. Because of the Elgin Marbles we 
do not need to argue. If you sent the Elgin Marbles back we 
should still be right in taking a share of the common heritage, 
but one absurd inconsistency would be removed.—I am, 
Sir, &ce., RIcuaARD WALDEN HAte. 
Boston, Massachuselts, U.S.A. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Srr,—I have looked through back issues so far available 
but cannot see that you have put to your readers, nor have 
your correspondents pointed out, that the Marbles, if 
returned, can never be replaced in situ. Since they were 
made, Athens has become a manufacturing city and those 
portions of frieze remaining have deteriorated. The damage 
is progressive—it is more marked in the last four years than 
in the preceding six. 

They are a world possession, and if they must be a museum 
piece, surely they should be in a museum where most of the 
world can see them; and, of all such, surely in the one of 
the country which saved them from being cracked up for 
building or the lime kiln. If the museum pieces are to be 
returned, why not start with those which were collectors’ 
pieces from the beginning? Say, the Venus de Milo.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. W. WicRaAmM. 

Greystones, King’s Stanley, Stonehouse, Glos. 

[We cannot see any valid reason why a museum for housing 
the Elgin Marbles could not be built in the Acropolis— 
replicas to be preserved at the British Museum. To return 
the Elgin Marbles to Greece would be a magnificent gesture 
and we hope this country will one day perform that gesture.— 
Ep. Spectator.| 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Reading your letters on the choice of hymns suitable 
for children brings back some old memories. 

One is liable at first to think it does not matter very much 
what hymns we should choose, any lines repeated sufficiently 
often and in a sufficiently serious manner are all that is 
necessary, as, for instance, ‘‘ Pity my simplicity,” repeated 


THE 


SR: 


thousands of times by thousands of children, not one knowing 
the meaning—or, as was the case to-day, when a man asked 
me the meaning of ** Hallelujah!” a word he had been singing 
for the last thirty years and had only just come to the 
conclusion that it really had a meaning. 

But to come to my own experience many years ago, when 
my mother, who had a very sweet voice, used to sing hymns to 
us. One of her favourites commenced, * There is a fountain 
filled with blood drawn from Emmanuel’s veins,” and this, 
indeed, caused more interest to me than all others. In one’s 
very young days, blood was generally connected with a 
wound of some sort and was rather terrifying, a whole fountain 
filled with it was a horrible picture for a child, to say nothing 
about his feelings for Emmanuel, whoever he might be, 
whether man or possibly an animal. 

In those days, riding to town in the family barouche, we 
passed a fountain, and I well remember looking out to see if 
by any chance it was filled with blood, and for many years 
after I never saw a fountain without remembering this hymn. 

This particular hymn is one which I think might be forgotten, 
—I am, Sir, &e., ARNOLD GAMBLE. 

Gamston Manor, Retford. 


POLITICS IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
S1r,—Congratulations on your superb Irish number—most 
invigorating and interesting to read throughout. Lord 
Charlemont, in his excellent article, seeks to find the division 
in Ireland in racialism—suggesting ‘* the two races” should 
be referred to Anglo-Saxon and Celt. May I suggest that 
Ireland (apart from religious division) can be best divided 
into :— 

(1) Those 
England. : 

(2) Those who seek a more or less constant independence from 
England. 

In the formulae of political writers, Ulster, as regards West- 
minster, is Federal and centripetal: while the South no less 
Federal is centrifugal. 

As for racial cleavage what Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-Norman 
blood remains in Ireland has been absorbed into the South. 
The North is really the more Celtic of the Provinces. Surely 
Orangemen like Flanagan and O’Kane will rise from their 
graves to refuse Lord Chariemont’s appellation of Anglo- 
Saxon. Ulstermen often find themselves more un-English 
in England than Southerners—in spite of their noble devotion 
to England. The Belfast mob is in its emotions and gestures 
a study in Celticism. The stolid Anglo-Saxon temperament 
survives in Meath and parts of Wexford. For good I believe 
the races have been thoroughly mixed in Ireland. I only 
hope every politician in Dublin and Belfast has read your 
Irish number as carefully and gratefully as I have.—I am, Sir, 
Suane LESLIE. 


who desire a never-decreasing connexion with 


Glaslough, Co. Monaghan, Ireland. 


THE FUR CRUSADE 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Str,—The following extracts from a letter received from the 
President of the Anti-Steel-Trap League, which is the most 
powerful organization of its kind in America, will I think 
interest your readers. 

**T am always glad to see your letters in the Spectator and 
thank you for your kind references to the Anti-Steel-Trap 
League. 

Your success with girls’ schools is, I think, quite phenomenal 
Do try what you can do over here with the following schools.” 
(Here a list is given, which I asked for). 

“There is this to be said for the fur trappers in this country. 
They are cognisant of a very great trend towards humaneness 
in the treatment of animals through this organization and 
others. The sentiment is sweeping the country ; and they are 
now advocating in trapping magazines, and wherever they use 
the printed word, humaneness in taking fur-bearers. That is 
to say, the spokesmen of the American Trappers’ Association 
are doing so. There are thousands of ignorant trappers, who 
never read, who never see what is written, and these men go 
right on in the usual manner. 

Before we organized and spread this propaganda concerning 
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the trap line, no mention was ever made of brutality in trapping 
—and no care was taken by the trapper to avoid it. That 
much we have certainly accomplished. We have put the 
writing on the wall. You are doing this in England with 
every leaflet you send out : it is bound to have its effect. 

Our laws are being fought savagely by the vested interests 
even now. The battle is not won when they are written on the 
statute book ; but we are always faced with the necessity of 
protecting them. I think your Crusade against trapped fur 
will go a long way to make fur farming a necessity.” 

I have now sent out 155,000 leafiets, free of charge, and am 
only waiting for funds to do more.—I am, Sir, &e., 

(Major) C. Van per Byt. 
(Founder of the Fur Crusade.) 
Wappenham House, Towcester. 


PIT PONIES 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—Miss Gardner observes that, if I consider that her 
quotations have been misleading, ‘* the official Mines Reports 
are open to inspection by your readers, and they can form 
their own opinion on the merits of the case.” 

I think this suggestion is excellent and I hope that Miss 
Gardner will now leave them to do so.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

3 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn. W.C. 2. Prine Gre. 


[To the Editor of the Sercrator.| 

Sir,—Tihe Secretary of the Pit Ponies Protection Society has 
proved that during four years there were no fewer than 382 
cases of ill-treatment to these animals fined in the Courts, and 
we may safely assume that for every case known there must 
be at least double that number that were undiscovered. 
Allowing, however, that all the drivers are the kindest of 
youths, even then, the unnatural life under the earth must be 
an inferno to these poor creatures. A man becomes a miner 
by his own free will, the Navy and Army and agricultural 
work are open to him, but he chooses employment in a pit 
during the day knowing that he leaves it for fresh air every 
evening. 

The majority of these ponies are taken from free and 
natural conditions and imprisoned for life in surroundings that 
must be horrible and terrifying to them. Their presence might 
be a terrible necessity, but now that machinery can be success- 
fully substituted, there is no excuse for there not being a law 
to compel its installation. Why delay this most necessary 
reform ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Vioiter Woop (Secretary). 

C.J. AH.S.A., 42 Old Bond Street. London, W.1. 

| We hope the day is not far distant when no ponies will be 
employed below ground.— Eb. Spectator.| 


THE CUCKOO 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Townshend is right when he says that I doubt the 
truth of Wegner’s statement about the cuckoo being able to 
colour her eggs, so that they will match the eggs of the foster- 
parent. I have never found any reason to believe that the 
German naturalist’s conclusion was anything more than 
conjecture—particularly when one knows that he was entirely 
discredited by the Gross incident, in which he was proved to 
be inventing authorities. As for the eggs contained in the 
casein the Natural History Museum, is there any proof that 
they are all cuckoo’s eggs ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
3 Kinnerton Place South, SW. 1. J. B. Morton, 


[To the Editor of the Spucraror.] 
Sir,—I collected eggs at two periods of my life, and amongst 
them I had cuckoo eggs. I found a bluish egg in a nest 
where the remainder were a dull spotted white. I have 
bought supposed cuckoo eggs, but mostly as to colour, white 
or white with spots. I arrived at the conclusion that the 
female bird laid an egg with the colour or markings, more or 
less, of the nest that she was reared in—and like other birds, 
especially migrants, visits the same spot for maternal purposes. 
—I am, Sir, &c., x. ¥.:& 
ITerefordshire. 


THE RED BIRD IN THE GREEN PARK 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.| 

Sir,—The red bird in the Green Park mentioned by Sir W. 
Beach Thomas in the Spectator for April 11th (p. 582), is no 
doubt a Scarlet Tanager, which was commented on as in that 
neighbourhood in Cage Birds for March 28th. Its former 
owner, whom I met in the Zoo library recently, told me he had 
released it last June. The species is a Brazilian one.—I am, 
Sir, &e., I. FINN. 

c/o Grindley & Co., 

54 Parliament Street, S.W.1., 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—<At last somebody has written to the papers about the 
wonderful red bird which has been flying about the Green Park. 
Sir William Beach Thomas asks what bird it is. It is a Cardinal 
bird, such as delights visitors to Virginia. If it can show that it 
can endure the English climate I suggest it be provided with a 
mate and all our parks enriched with this lovely flying coral. 
Obviously it can hold its own against sparrows.—I am, Sir. &e., 
Herts. S. L. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Diet AND CANCER. 

The article by Mr. Ellis Barker, on Cancer and Diet. was of 
special interest to me, because all his conclusions are exactly 
those of most of us who have observed the treatment pre- 
scribed by some Brahmins in India. I have scen many very 
grave cases of cancer and tuberculosis and other ills, completely 
cured by fasting, swallowing air (Prana) and goat's milk. 
* Air,’ I should explain, is, according to the Hindus, some- 
thing far more than a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen and 
other gases. Major Yeats-Brown is the only man I know 
who could properly explain what is meant by ™ swallowing 
air. "—J. D. Jenkins, Poona, India. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 

I was surprised to see vour well-informed paper perpetuating 
a misstatement. On p. 558 of the number for April 4th your 
readers are told that Augustus added a day to the month 
Sextilis-August to make it as long as July. He did no such 
thing, firstly because he was not such a fool, secondly because 
the month had thirty-one days already. See any modern 
work on the Roman calendar, such as that of Ideler, or the 
ancient writers on the subject, such as Censorinus, de die 
natali, 20, 1, who tell us in so many words that Julius Cesar 
lengthened Sextilis to thirty-one days. Who was first guilty 
of this blunder about the length of August I do not know ; 
but a friend who is interested in calendars and calendar- 
reform tells me that he has found it in a rare work of the vear 
1588, La chiave del Calendaro, by Hugolini Martelli. From 
that or some other source it has got into several popular works 
of later date, including a number of editions of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica.—H. J. Rosy, Edgecliff East, The Scores, 
St. Andrews, Fife. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THE ‘Spectator,’ Aprit 16TH, 1831. 
JUVENILE Convicts. 

A vessel has been fitted up at Chatham, for the reception of four 
hundred boys not exceeding fifteen years of age, who, under the old 
system, would have been sent out of the country. They are taught 
trades, and receive a suitable education, and means are adopted for 
securing employment to them when discharged. The Government 
act on the principle of the Magdalen where in order to qualify a 
woman for the charity, she must, in the first place, be a vagabond. 
When a boy is found to be a thief, then he is to be cared for and 
educated ; but when any plan for educating the non-thieving part 
of the poor is proposed, Government have no time, and Parliament 
no ears. 

EXECUTION. 

On Saturday, Richard Nockolds, convicted of setting fire to the 
premises of Mr. Duchel, at Swanton Abbot, was executed at 
Norwich. He acknowledged his guilt. 


The Competitions 


Tux second of the new series of Spectator competitions will be 
found on page 648. 

A mistake was unfortunately made last week in the 
announcement made in this column. The report of cach com- 
petition will appear in the third, not in the second week suc- 
ceeding that in which it is set. Thus the report of this week’s 
competition will appear in our issue of May 9th. 
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Some Books 


Tnat Sir Ernest Shackleton in his book, South, told the story 
of his 1914-17 Antarctic expedition is no reason why 
Commander Frank Worsley, who went with him in command 
of the ship, should not tell it again in Endurance (Philip 
Allan, 21s.). Great stories such as Shackleton’s 800-mile boat- 
voyage (Commander Worsley was one of the crew of six) 
from Elephant Island to South Georgia; the crossing of that 
icy wilderness of mountains by Shackleton, Worsley and Crean, 
and the steadfast endurance of the party under Wild left 
behind on Elephant Island—such stories can always bear 
retelling. But there is another reason. Shackleton, in his own 
volume, could not praise himself, but the leading theme 
of Commander Worsley’s book is Shackleton’s personality. 
He knew that great man for seven and a half years of closest 
intimacy, not only as the warmest of friends, but also as a 
born leader of men—brave, cool but always prudent, almost 
tenderly solicitous for his men, of pluck indomitable and 
with a personality which caused his men to bear toward 
him “the love of sons for a singularly noble father.” For 
the study of the man Shackleton alone the book is worth 
reading, and as thousands have hung breathless over South, 
there should be just as many to be thrilled again by Endurance. 
The concluding chapters contain a very illuminating sketch 
of the characteristic features and contrasts of Arctica and 
Antarctica, and a brief account of the ill-starred voyage of 
the ‘ Quest,’ Shackleton’s last adventure, which ended in his 
death in South Georgia and burial there at the hands of 
Commander Worsley and Frank Wild. A curious mix-up 
of photographs occurs in the book. A plate facing p. 95 
purports to depict Shackleton’s ‘*‘ Departure from Elephant 
Island,’ April 24th, 1916, but in South, facing p. 240, the 
same plate shows Shackleton’s return to Elephant Island 
on August 30th, 1916. 


% * * * 


We have frequently recommended in these columns the 
B.B.C. Talks Pamphlets, and we wish to draw special attention 
to two of these which are published this spring. As an intro- 
duction to the series of talks on India now being given, Profes- 
sor L. F. Rushbrook-Williams has written an extremely 
lucid pamphlet “to give those listeners who are un- 
familiar with India a broad perspective.” Professor Rush- 
brook-Williams succeeds admirably in his task, and there is 
perhaps no more useful service to the world to-day than the 
education of the general public on the present state of India. 
Another Talks Pamphlet which will be appreciated by all- 
intelligent travellers and by everyone curious to know how 
the rest of the world lives is entitled, The World and Ourselves. 
This pamphlet provides a brief introduction to the series of 
talks under the same title, designed to promote international 
goodwill. Different European countries are described, fol- 
lowed on another day by discussions. ‘These discussions are 
to be between a representative of the country and Mr. Evelyn 
Wrench. The World and Ourselves gives a short description 
of the countries which are being described, and lists of some 
useful travel books. T'alks Pamphlets are published at 3d. 
each. 

* * * * 

It is natural that a distinguished police official and 
criminal investigator like Sir Basil Thomson should take 
pleasure in disentangling an almost baffling network of intrigue 
which trammelled the relations of Greece and the Allied Powers 
throughout the War. It is the aim of Sir Basil’s The Allied 
Secret Service in Greece (Hutchinson, 21s.) to show that the 
position was far other than was commonly supposed ; that 
“Tino”? was a much maligned person and Venizelos the 
author merely of (in the words of M. Clemenceau) un gédchis 
tyrannique, which culminated eventually in the Greek downfall 
in Asia Minor. The villain of the piece (so the author main- 
tains) was a French intelligence officer who deliberately so 
cooked the situation as to set up in the minds of the Allies an 
irremovable prejudice against the Greck King. 


* * * * 


We recently wrote at length on the proud work undertaken 
ly the combined enterprise of the Shakespeare Head Press 
und Mr. Basil Blackwell of Oxford, in the issue of a new and 


of the Week 


complete edition of the works of Edmund Spenser in eight 
volumes at thirty guineas the set. There will be three hundred 
and fifty owners to be envied by the rest of the world. This 
work points once more to the fact that in spite of the pessimism 
of those people who lament the Age of Machinery and Mass 
Production, and of those who cry out that the greatness 
of England is over, something still remains supreme. That 
is the art of book production. Never has that art reached so 
high a point as it stands at to-day. We may truly say that such 
presses as we now have in different parts of the country, 
putting out, under the supervision of the best artists who 
are giving their lives to the craft, books such as this edition 
of Spenser, can claim to rival the very rarest achievements of 
the eighteenth century. Vol. III. has now appeared, and 
consists of the first book of the Faerie Queene. The page 
has three Spenserian stanzas, well set, and graced with dignified 
capitals and occasional woodcuts. 
* * * * 

The re-edition of the classics of our literature proceeds 
apace this year. Vol. III. of Messrs. Methuen’s issue of the 
Works and Life of Christopher Marlowe has now appeared. 
It contains The Jew of Malta and The Massacre at Paris, both 
plays being edited by H. S. Bennett. These two plays have 
hitherto been much less accessible than the almost hackneyed 
Faustus and Edward II. Asthe editor says, ** into The Jew 
Marlowe has poured much of his tremendous energy : the play 
is everywhere alive, even at these moments at which it 
most conflicts with our modern prepossessions.” The first 
mention we have of both these plays is in the diary of that 
gossipy Elizabethan impresario Philip Henslowe, Alleyn’s 
father-in-law, and the same worthy who jotted on the back of 
a letter, ‘‘ Bought Shakespeare’s Sonnets for fivepence.” 
In this same spirit of enterprise he apparently was the first 
to produce these plays. In spite of their vigour, and of the 
demon-possessed genius of the poet who scribed them with a 
brush of comets’ tail, they would make too blood-curdling a 
scene on the stage to please our modern stomachs. The 
volumes are issued at 10s. 6d. each. 

%* * * * 


The official Notes on Census-taking (C 6) are concise and 
explicit, if marked here and there by a certain lack of humour 
as in the remark that one object of the age questions is to 
ascertain “whether the population as a whole is getting 
older or younger.” They include a short bibliography, a history 
of census-taking and notes on instruction on the census in 
schools. Some of the directions for answering the questions 
about employment seem unduly complicated. We can imagine 
cases in which the oflicial enumerator’s task of explanation and 
help will be a difficult one. 

\ * * * * 


Mr. C. E. M. Joad has written the first of the New Party 
Broadcasts, entitled The Case for the New Party (1 Great 
George Street, S.W.1. 3d.). He stresses the point that the 
New Party “has come into being not to introduce Utopia, 
but to prevent collapse,” that the Mosley policy is an emer- 
gency policy, based on a real appreciation of the economic 
position in England to-day. Mr. Joad does not say anything 
which was not dealt with in A National Policy, but as an expert 
journalist with a vivid pen he succeeds in underlining a number 
of important points contained in the policy. 

* * * * 


We have received the preliminary number of a new illustrated 
monthly magazine, The Crown Colonist, whose general purpose 
may be described as that of making every part of the Empire 
better known to the others. This it will do by means of 
articles on the more important projects and activities of each 
part, illustrated, if this copy is any criterion, by excellent 
photographs. It will also contain special information of 
commercial value, including trade returns and reports, news 
of openings for British trade, &c. Since this is one of the 
most useful purposes of which we can conceive, we wish our 
new contemporary every success. The subscription is 12s. 
yearly, and may be paid either through a newsagent or direct 
to the publishing office at 33 Tothill Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W. 1. 
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Hugh Walpole’s ABOVE the DARK CIRCUS 


“A wild fantasy of almost incredible happenings.”—Nottingham Guardian. ‘ 
“Tt has a magnificence of conception which, touching horror, touches also nobility.”"—The Sphere. (4S. 6d. net. 


Stella Benson’s TOBIT TRANSPLANTED 


Feb. Choice of the Book Society. 20th Thousand. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Miss Stella Benson has as much genius as any English novelist of our day and can tell all there is to be told of 
men and women in the most unforced yet sparkling prose.”—Country Life. 


l ‘AT | ] ] ‘R By the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
Recommended by the Book Society. 7s. 6d. net. 
“*Elizabeth’ makes her readers partisans: they pant with rage when her worms pant, they glow with joy when 
her tyrants get slapped.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


A.E.’s NEW POEMS: vate anp OTHER POEMS. 


By A. E. (George W. Russell). 3s. 6d. net. 
“In Vale we find lovely maturity of thought, diction, and movement ... with this book ‘A. E.’ seals his place 
among the forefront of contemporary poets.”—HumBert WoLre in 7he Observer. 


Biography & History 
THE ENDLESS ADVENTURE , STRAFFORD By LADY BURGHCLERE. 


3y F. S. OLIVER, author of “ Alexander Hamilton: An Illustrated 2 vols. 30s. net. ' 
An important historical study based on hitherto un- 


Essay on American Unton. published MSS. preserved by Lorv Fitzwittiam at 
Vol. II. Now Ready. Tue First ParttaMent oF Wentworth Woodhouse. 


“ The great outstanding quality cf Lady Burghclere’s biography 
is that it ends all dcubt as to Strafford’s motives by its really 
exquisite portrayal of the man _ himself, and its extraordinarily 
vivid and sympathetic insight into his character.... It is a 
memorable work, of permanent value.” 


REMINISCENCES by LORD | GOOD NEIGHBOURHOOD .., 


Georce II. 1727-1735. With Portraits. 15s. net. 
Vol. I. A Srupy or 18tH Century Potitics. 








KILBRACKEN, G.C.B. 10s. 6d. net. Shortly. 

a ays ida ne nie s other Addresses in the United States. By THE HON. 
The outstanding feature of these reminiscences is the VINCENT MASSEY, P.C.(Can.), LL.D., His Majesty's 
vivid and intimate account of Mr. Gladstone, whom the Miser for Camels to tee United States, 1927-1930. 
writer served as private secretary for many years. 10s. 6d. net. 


Economics & Sociology 


GERMANY AND THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF SOVIET 
GERMANS By EUGEN DIESEL. Translated RUSSIA By Professor CALVIN B. HOOVER, 


by W. D. Rosson-Scorr. 10s. 6d. net. 12s. 6d. net. 

“He analyses and describes his country and his countrymen A masterly and valuable book ...a very full and accurate 
in all the broad relaticns of life, and shows a peculiar aptitude description of the_complex organisation hy means of which the 
for the task. He is a close observer, with an extensive and intimate economic life of Russia is being directed at the present time.” 
knowledge of Germany.”—Times Literary Supplement. —Finan 


ORIGINS of the WORLD WAR | TAXATION: ITS INCIDENCE 
2nd pals Biot two vols. in one. AND EFFECTS By H. A. SILVERMAN, 





By SIDNEY B. FAY, Professor of History in Harvard B.A., Head of Department of Adult Education, Uni- 
University. Illustrated, 18s, net. versity College, Leicester. 7s. 6d. net. 

In this new edition, which is less than half the price of This book deals fully and impartially with the economics 
the first edition, Professor Fay has rewritten several of national and local taxation, and, being written in 
passages, has called attention in footnotes to important non-technical language, should appeal to the general 
new material, and has added a few supplementary notes. tax-payer as well as to the student of public finance. 


MACMILLAN & Co. Ltd. LONDON W.C.2. 


Macmillan— — 
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Book out of Africa " 
dh 
Observer (editorial): . 
( 

“¢ This author’s earlier books on Arabia and Haiti disclosed an insatiable 
curiosity in him, as well as a steadiness of perspective in the face of D 
strange experience. He is out to discover, and by reason and sympathy lo 


to understand. These qualities alone would have singled his work out 
from the mass of undigested travellers’ evidence. But the theme and 
the scope are at least as remarkable. . . . He decided to explore the Ivory 
Coast. . . . He travelled and lived like a native chieftain, accepting the 
negro fetishes and consulting their witch-doctors. As a result he was 
welcomed as ‘ the black man with a white face ’ and allowed to see the 
truth about intimate customs and ways of life... . Mr. Seabroo* 
has magnificent scenes to describe, strange things to say, 


No franker account of 

magic and sorcery, 

of cannibalism and 

phallic worship in . 

West Africa has ever 
been written. 
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By the Author of The Magic and strange conclusions to draw. He is worth listening to. 
Island. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 8-page Prospectus on application to Parker St., London, W.C. 2. 
i g 39 > 
su 
° P . ta 
Champion Boxer’s Memories A Great Australian Judge “ 
In the Days Henry Bournes up 
Hi e th 
ia , 
of the Giants iggins Ms 
; : 3 : A Memoir ty NETTIE PALMER. With Preface b 
- pe J. DouERTy, one-time Middleweight Champion PROFESSOR Guam WALLAS. Illustrated. 10/6 m4 | 
With “Lao oe nel Professor WALLAS says: ‘‘ This admirable life is not fol 
Illustrated. 10/6 net. Prospectus imatiaide. only a good book but also a valuable contribution to that a 
Diiihiad Blas 0 a ae ea branch of science which is concerned with the direction = 
Morning Post : “ A spirit of sportsmanship inspires all by conscious purpose of social and economic develop- for 
his descriptions of fighting and fighting men, and there ment.” Prospectus available. ru 
eto sa nse ge pede — a — —- Mr. Justice Higgins’ work as President of the Federal SO! 
contests in which he himself sak a te ye tet Court of Conciliation and Arbitration was of great impor- ne 
gallery of famous boxers is really a memorable tance not only to Australia, but to Europe and America. ne 
achievement.” 
* SCE 
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The Pacific A History of Ireland ™ 
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By STANLEY Rocers, Author of The Atlantic, ete. 


and Her People ag 


Volume II 
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The Cult of D. 


Son of Woman: The Story of D. H. Lawrence. By John 
Middleton Murry. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

D. H. LAwrEeNcE made trouble wherever he went. He was 
lovable and could be absolutely eharming, but he was quarrel- 
some, and his life was a series of storms in which all his friends 
were involved, and many of his friendships perished. It was 
no use turning the other cheek to him when he was angry. He 
smacked that also, and was so adroit that he appeared to be 
acting on the defensive. His friends quarrelled with one 
another too; he even possessed that uncanny power. He 
could not be discussed without over-emphasis and irritation. 
Voices rose or were unduly lowered. And if his unquiet genius 
has attained to Olympus its place will be between Eris and 
Eros, gods differing only by a letter, and it will look down with 
amusement upon the appropriate gestures of men. For the 
quarrelling still continues. The world cannot make up its 
mind about him. Was he divine? ‘ Certainly not, he will 
survive only in a few descriptive passages,” say some. ** Cer- 
tainly he was,” retort others, ** you are shallow fools to deny 
him.” But though they denounce unbelief they do not agree 
upon orthodoxy. Bitter words pass between them, semi- 
theological words. They cannot decide how he ought to be 
worshipped, and if he retains anything of his old sense of 
humour this ought to entertain him. 


Mr. Middleton Murry, who knew him well at one time and has 
followed his career with care, here indicates the foundations of 
a cult. It is a cult on modern lines, where the deity comes in 
for some shrewd knocks, and only attains apotheosis under a 
running fire of criticism. Reverence, evenness, dignity, imper- 
sonality, ali that constitute traditional religion, are absent, 
nevertheless the writer's attitude throughout is that of a priest. 
He desires to mediate rather than to interpret, he is slightly 
scared at what he is doing, and he attempts to communicate 
his alarm to the congregation. ‘ The ultimate incoherence, 
the ultimate agony. We feel that we have no right to be 
watching. But watch we must and listen we must. This is the 
agony of a great man.” Mr. Murry’s book contains sentences 
such as these. He even doubts whether he ought to have 
written it. But he pleads—very convincingly—that we can 
only find relief from certain painful emotions by writing them 
down, and toone of his temperament there isno barrier between 
writing a thing down and offering it to the general public. 


In Son of Woman he attempts, among other things, to 
analyse Lawrence's character. He is not concerned with his 
art—indeed he praises him for not being an artist, on the 
ground that genuine artists cannot exist in the present age. 
He even goes so far as to complain, when his imagination * puts 
a momentary spell upon us.’ Most of us are thankful when it 
dees. We read ** Elephants *—the superb poem to which he 
is here referring—not because it expresses some particular 
struggle or announces some particular doctrine, but because 
the poet’s struggles and doctrines caused him to write magi- 
cally. They were the liberating force. Without them his 
genius could never have flowered, and Mr. Murry rightly 
condemns the shallow “ anthology ” view of him, which admires 
him as the creator of a few beautiful descriptions, and refuses 
to recognize the force below. Whether he is equally right in 
ignoring the descriptions may be doubted. But Lawrence is 
an extraordinarily diflicult writer. No one has yet succeeded 
in defining the relation between the flowers in him and the 
xoots, and perhaps no one ever will succeed who has known him 
personally. 


In analysing his character Mr. Murry makes two most 


H. Lawrence 


interesting suggestions. The first is that his passionate love 
for his mother unfitted him for intercourse with other women, 
and indeed for human relationships generally. The second is 
that he built up a dream image of himself, where his desires 
could be vicariously fulfilled. Plenty of evidence is offered 
on both points. We see how, in Sons and Lovers, he glorifies the 
mother, yet attempts to escape from her to the wife, and how 
in the later books the attempt to escape to a woman continues, 
and always fails. ‘The bragging and bullying that so often repel 
us in his work—they are only confessions of his failure to be 
intimate either with woman or man. Which leads us on to the 
second point—the creation of a dream-image. Characters like 
Annabel in The White Peacock, Aaron in Aarons Rod, Jack 
Grant in The Boy in the Bush, and Mellors in Lady Chatterly’s 
Lover are, according to Mr. Murry, portraits of Lawrence as he 
would have liked to be—the ruthless indomitable male. And 
Cyril in The White Peacock, Paul in Sons and Lovers, Lilly in 
Aaron’s Rod and Somers in Kangaroo, represent Lawrence as 
he actually was—shrinking, sensitive, and exasperated. It 
is the type of analysis which Lawrence himself applied, with 
much less success, to the novels of Fenimore Cooper ; applied 
to his own novels it gives good results, and Mr. Murry convinces 
us that his male characters can be reduced to two types, while 
the female characters tend towards a single type, of which 
Miriam, in Sons and Lovers, is an early example. 

But he hopes to convince us of much more, and it is at this 
point that all except the faithful must part company with him. 
Analysis is only one step in a grandiose drama of atonement, 
where love and hate contend or combine, and sins against 
the Holy Ghost can be committed with facility. Lawrence 
sinned. He denied Spirit, denied Love, shrank from the truth 
revealed to him in Fantasia of the Unconscious—which is, 
according to Mr. Murry, his greatest book —plaved traitor to 
himself. Therefore he ** died” some time before writing The 
Plumed Serpent, and all his latest work is the utterance of a 
corpse. He died, he is doomed, yet centuries hence he will be 
understood and loved, and his only counterpart in the whole of 
creation is his opposite—Jesus. ‘* It was vour destiny to fail 
us, as it was your destiny to fail yourself.” The words flow 
on in a menacing spate, and the mind of the unbeliever is 
carried away by them for a little. Then it withdraws, and tries 
to take stock. What underlies these lavish comminations and 
absolutions ? Does Mr. Murry feel that he himseif and ail of 
us are in a state of peril too? Yes, he feels this, and perhaps 
he is right. But he also feels—and here one dissents —a pro, 
found complacency in his plight. He relishes being scared- 
and tries to infect others with his malaise. So might an adept, 
emerging from the shrine, hint that he has seen mysteries too 
terrible to mention, proceed just to mention them, and so send 
his disciples trembling away. And the love for Lawrence 
which he evidently felt but so emphatically announces only 
increases one’s mistrust, for it enables him to dally with the 
most frightening of all réles, the role of Judas. “* In this book 
have I betrayed vou? Was it this, that I have done. of which 
you were afraid? There was nothing to fear. This 
* betrayal’ was the one thing you lacked, the one thing I had 
to give, that you might shine forth among men_as the thing of 
wonder that you were.” One wonders how Lawrence would 
respond to such a gift. A little coldly ?) Certainly he cannot 
complain of mystical threats and promises—he was prodigal 
in them himself. But he may now realize that they cut no ice 
either way, and that the desire to be disquieting may in the 


‘long run impair not only the critical faculty but the capacity for 


affection. i. M. Forwrea. 
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History de Luxe 

Clare College 1326-1926. Edited by Mansfield D. Forbes. (Two 

vols., 4to., printed for the College at’the University Press and 

obtainable from The Bursar, Clare College. £6 6s.). 
APPEARANCES, proverbially deceptive, surely were never 
more so than in the title of this astonishing work. For who 
would expect, beneath the unassuming reticence of Clare 
College, 1326-1926, to discover a literary, historical and bio- 
graphical treasure-trove richer than any reported by even 
the most sanguine speculator in that ‘ Virginia: Richly 
Valued” with which much of this book is so intimately 
associated ? Yet the description is not wholly hyperbolic. 
Between these sober buckram covers is to be found” more 
genuine entertainment, more wit, more wisdom, more imagi- 
nation than would suffice to make a dozen History books of the 
most exciting varicty. But of course the Book of Clare (as 
it will surely be known) is not History in the ordinary sense. 
It is history built up on biography, spiced with a hundred 
anecdotes, enriched with a wealth of subtle surmise. It -is, 
moreover, history illuminated throughout by one of the most 
remarkable series of illustrations that can ever have accom- 
panied a book of this price. 

But we digress. Volume I opens, appropriately, with a 
description of the De Clares, a family which for many years 
was the most illustrious in England, and of which the College 
Foundress, Elizabeth De Clare, was by no means the least 
notable. The De Clares held property all over England, were 
closely related to the Crown, and played a big part in the 
management of the country’s affairs. The story of their House 
alone provides a fascinating page of fourteenth-century history. 
Follows a short chapter on the College Advowsons and Estates, 
of which two at least—Great Gransden and Little Gidding— 
were to provide the background for the activities of pre- 
eminent sons of Clare. In addition, the little Thames-side 
parish of Rotherhithe forces itself prominently upon the page 
of Clare history by reason of its romantic association with the 
unfortunate Prince Lee Boo, who died from smallpox a year 
after his importation from the Pelew Islands, and whose 
memorial tablet is still to be seen within the church. 

Returning to Clare itself, we are given, in Chapter IIT, a 
detailed account and survey of the architecture of Old Court, 
specially written by: Mr. J. Murray Easton, the distinguished 
architect of the Horticultural Hall: a chapter that admirably 
epitomizes the secure beauty of Oley and Grumbold’s master- 
piece, and which balances nicely with a later chapter, by other 
experts, on the College Glass, Plate and Woodwork. 

In Chapters IV and V personalities again, rather than 
estates or buildings, provide the principal subject-matter, 
and we are shown, in graphic kaleidoscopic succession, por- 
traits of Clare’s most distinguished alumni throughout the 
centuries. It is here, in the vivid presentation of widely 
different characters, in the trenchant descriptions of life and 
times, and in the manner in which the men are set boldly 
against the times, that the peculiar genius of Mr. Forbes finds 
jts most joyous and effective liberation. How, indeed, describe 
the contents of these chapters ? Here are Latimer the martyr, 
Tillotson the preacher, and the egregious Bishop Gunning, 
author of the prayer ‘for all sorts and conditions of men.” 
Here, in the following century, are Pelhams and Townshends 
by the dozen, Premier Newcastle and Governor-General Corn- 
wallis. Here too, in a less rarefied atmosphere, are Ruggle, 
author of the famous Town-Gown farce Club Law, and Greene, 
that curious Elizabethan novelist-poet-dramatist, ‘* part 
fool, part knave, part genuine artist”, who spent his life in a 
most original rake’s progress and dicd, diseased and destitute, 
after despatching to his deserted wife ** one of the two finest 
valedictory utterances in the English language.” Here is the 
eccentric Dr. Butler, Physician to James I, who “ was much 
addicted to his humours’, would keep people waiting hours 
outside his door for no apparent reason, and who performed 
many miraculous cures by methods (such as * hanging *”’ and 
stuffing the patient into the belly of a freshly killed cow) 
which modern medicine would certainly pronounce unortho- 
dox. Here, finally, is the odious Dr. Dodd, whose life ** presents 
a truly dreadful picture ” and whose execution for forgery, in 
1777, took place despite the intervention on his behalf of many 
notables, including Dr. Johnson himself, 


But space is limited and Volume II is still unopened. Fol- 
lowing the chapter, already referred to, in which the College 
** treasures ”’ are described (including the Serpentine Cup and 
Poison Tankard given by Dr. Butler), the Library merits, and 
receives, a chapter to itself. With Chapters VIII and [IX we 
are off once more on the biographico-historical taek, this time 
in pursuit of no lesser personages than Barnabas Oley, 
Master of the Fabric when Old Court was built, and 
last, but very far from least, the redoubtable Mr. Nicholas 
Ferrar. Oley is shown against the background of his 
beloved Gransden, the living in which he conducted, 
during fifty years, those admirable experiments in school 
and parish administration which have made his name 
a byword for far-sighted idealism. Chapter IX is the most 
ambitious in the book. In it Mr. Forbes takes his courage in 
both hands and attempts what is, in effect, a full-length 
modernist biography of Ferrar. That phenomenal personality, 
statesman, scholar and religious fanatic, is shown as a genius 
whose natural asceticism, fostered by the excessive devoutness 
of his age and by a species of Mother-complex, ultimately 
prevented him from fulfilling, in any permanently constructive 
sense, the wellnigh unlimited promise of his youth. The story 
of Ferrar’s momcntous struggle on behalf of the Virginia Com- 
pany, backed by Sir Edwyn Sandys and the Earl of Southamp- 
ton (possibly Shakespeare’s Mr. W. H.) against the obstructive 
machinations of James I and the Spanish faction, is made the 
subject of an account which is by itself almost a full-length 
book, and in which the issues—political, social, educational and 
religious. —loom larger page by page. Had Ferrar succeeded, 
had the Colony been allowed to flourish as it deserved, history 
would certainly have been altered and America, if not a 
Virginian Utopia itself, might still have formed part of the 
British Empire. But the Court party won, despite Ferrar’s 
incredible industry and unparalleled gifts, and he retired en 
famille to Little Gidding, to live the rest of a unique life in 
the pious but unproductive atmosphere of religious devotion. 

With his death the College lost one who was in many ways 
the most remarkable of her sons, and one is grateful, at the 
conclusion of this immense chapter (over 200 pages) for the 
copious manner in which the editor has seen fit to treat it. It 
is, after all, not merely for members of Clare, past or present, 
that this book was written. By reason of its comprehensive- 
ness, its breadth of vision, and its use of general principles as 
pegs on which to hang the personalities which crowd its pages: 
it possesses a universality of appeal which no one, Clare men 
least of all, should regret. This, we believe, is the true 
manner in which the life-story of a great College should be told. 
At any rate Mr. Forbes, to whose industry and ability so much 
of the book is due, and Mr. Walter Lewis, whose name needs 
no introduction to those who care for fine printing, have pre- 
sented the College with a work which is not likely to be 
equalled, for content or appearance, within the confines of a 
generation or two. I. M. Parsons. 


The Parnell Case 


Parnell Vindicated: The Lifting of the Veil. 

Henry Harrison. (Constable. 17s.) 
Captain Henry Harrison, who was a young and ardent 
follower of Charles Stewart Parneli, does his utmost in this 
book to make out a better case for his hero than could be made 
out at the time of the famous divorce by either Mr. Justice 
Butt (who presided over the trial) or by Mr. Gladstone who 
felt obliged to be censorious although he had obvious political 
reasons to the contrary. 

Captain Harrison is a very chivalious advocate, but with all 
the will in the world to join him in applying the whitewash to 
a distinguished political character, we cannot see that he has 
much improved the case for Parnell. His book is rather trying 
to read. The point of his comment is often embedded in 
wordiness. He has certainly what his countrymen call * the 
gift of the gab,” but with more restraint he would have written 
with more foree. He is at his best—and his best is direct, 
vigorous stuff—when he is pursuing the course of events in 
simp!e narrative, but this happiness is not bestowed upon the 
reader for long at a time; there is all too soon a return to 
repetition and the deluge of self-defeating epithets. 

Captain Harrison's thesis is that Parnell’s illicit union with 
Mrs. O'Shea was by no means a hole-and-corner business, 
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elaborately conducted so as to deceive her husband, but went 
on for years with the connivance of Captain O'Shea himself. 
We are told that Captain O'Shea had been absent from his 
wife for long periods, and that they had got on so badly 
together that they probably would have separated even if 
Parnel! had not come upon the scene. When Captain Harrison 
says that the two younger daughters of Mrs. O'Shea were 
Parnell’s, there is no need to deny it. It was currently said 
at the time that they were both Parnell’s and it has been widely 
believed ever since. Captain Harrison's arguments, however, 
in proof of Captain O’Shea’s connivance—though we do not 
dispute the connivance—are frequently rather flimsy. He 
thinks it inconceivable that Mrs. O'Shea could have * lived ” 
simultaneously with her husband and with Parnell. He says 
that the common assumption that she did so created an 
* enigma ” of which his book disposes. But surely there was 
no “enigma.” An adulterous wife frequently, if not generally, 
does “live” with her husband (who necessarily has to be 
deceived) while she is ** living *’ with somebody else. Captain 
Harrison is fond of the word “ enigma.” Most things in con- 
nexion with the ‘Parnell case are for him enigmas. It is also 
an “enigma *” that Parnell should have been-—in the popular 
conception of him—both a distinguished politician and a 
deceiver in private life. Why ? 

Captain Harrison gallantly put himself at the disposal of 
Mrs. Parnell (formerly Mrs. O'Shea) after Parnell’s death, to 
help her through her difficulties, and he was intensely disap- 
pointed with her book, which was published twenty-four years 
later—in 1914. This book took more or less the O'Shea view 
of the whole episode of the illicit union and divorce. He 
suggests that the book was written under influence. 

The natural thing for a very proud and absolutely straight- 
forward man, such as Captain Harrison says that Parnell was, 
would have been to have come forward openly as a co-re- 
spondent years sooner, and at once to have married Mrs. O’Shea. 
This, Captain Harrison says, is indeed exactly what Parnell 
desired. But something stood in the way. That obstacle was 
the considerable fortune of Mrs. O’Shea’s aunt, ** Aunt Ben.” 
The aunt was devoted to Mrs. O'Shea, and Mis. O’Shea’s plan 
was first not to harrow the feelings of the old-fashioned lady by 
Ietting her know the truth ; and secondly, to make sure of the 
fortune. What Mrs. O'Shea did not expect was that the old 
lady would live to be ninety-seven years of age. Thus the 
liaison drifted on. As, however, the niece lived in a house 
provided by ‘* Aunt Ben” at Eltham, almost under the 
shadow of ‘* Aunt Ben’s ’’ own house, and Parnell seems to 
have stayed there for long periods, it is surprising that the old 
lady did not know more. 

We may agree with Captain Harrison that Parnell’s false 
names were not assumed to deceive Captain O'Shea (who 
already knew everything) and that the episode of the fire- 
escape, by which Parnell is said to have escaped on one occasion 
from Mrs. O’Shea’s house, was a fabrication ; but the amount 
of deceit which has to be admitted anyhow is considerable, and 
even when we accept the explanation that the purpose of it was 
to deceive * Aunt Ben” and to save Parnell’s public reputa- 
tion, we cannot see that the case for Parneli is much helped. 
Captain Harrison even gives us to understand that Parnell 
consented to Mrs. O’Shea’s scheme of bribing her husband 
with £20,000 to take no action for divorce. Unfortunately, 
the £20,000 could not be found in time. 


_ The Manhood of John Keats 


The Letters of John Keats. Edited with Notes by Maurice 
Buxton Forman. (Oxford University Press. 2 vols. 36s.) 
Tris noble monument of devotion and scholarship, carried 
on and completed by Mr. Maurice Buxton Forman upon 
the foundation built by his father in a life’s work, is not likely 
to be superseded. It is possible that scattered about the 
world there may still be one or two stray leaves of manu- 
script, but it is improbable. Keats’s letters are amongst the 
greatest in all literatures, and mankind seems to have recog- 
nized their value from the time when they were written. 
His friends and relatives kept them, treasured them, put 
dates and marginal notes on them, as though already the 
pages, warm from the hand-touch of this lovable, generous, 
but inortally sick boy, were documents of historical value. 





<ven fragments were saved. We learn how the present 
editor was able to bring together, after nearly a century 
of separation, the contents of the two halves of the letter 
of November 5th, 1817, to Benjamin Bailey. There are still 
a few more discoveries we should like to make. Evidence 
exists of a note to Wordsworth ; of certain letters referred to 
by the poet himself ‘** between me and Haslam™; and, 
above all, of one written to Fanny Brawne during the first 
week he knew her, when he * wrote himself her vassal.” 

We have to be content with thirteen new letters, of which 
the most important are two, written to each of his brothers, 
while on his walking tour with Charles Brown in the Lake 
District and Scotland; the tour which probably shortened 
his life. Both letters show him at his best; objective, full 
of curiosity and the passionate zest of life, speculative, and 
rich with that humane and mature wisdom which makes 
(together with the quality of his poetic technique) this youth 
a source of wonder and worship to everybody who comes to 
him and stays long enough to realise the miracle. 

Whatever Keats touched upon in his letters, he filled with 
warmth, colour, and movement. How did he do it ? Because 
words were a sort of flesh and blood about the bones of his 
mind; a sensuous part of him; a body that ached and 
glowed, lusted and responded. He had thus a second physical 
self that created for its own inhabitation a world to tread, 
to touch, to smell, to see. With him, an adjective was a 
woman, a noun was a man. When he joined the two, they 
begot children, solid little creatures full of laughter and 
grace and impudence. 

In his letter to brother Tom he says (one must write of him 
in the present tense, since he is so intimate and familiar 
in one’s life), ‘I enquired of the waiter (at Bowness) for 
Wordsworth—he said he knew him, and that he had been 
here a few days ago, canvassing for the Lowthers. What 
think you of that—Wordsworth versus Brougham!! Sad— 
sad—sad—and yet the family has been his friend always. 
What can we say?” And again, he says of the lake, * the 
two views we have had of it are of the most noble tenderness 
—they can never fade away—they make one forget the 
divisions of life; age, youth, poverty and riches; and refine 
one’s sensual vision into a sort of north star which can never 
cease to be open lidded and steadfast over the wonders of 
the great Power.” 

Phrases such as those last words recur constantly in his 
letters: they are evidence of his unresting spiritual activity. 
His mind—like his eyes, its physical agents—burned into 
the core of things. Mr. Middleton Murry, in his specialist 
studies in this side of Keats's genius, has done valuable work 
in making clear the great religious force of Keats’s character, 
and in showing how rapidly it was developing both as a 
detached source of poetic inspiration and fervour, and also 
as a standard of judgment in his contact with his fellow men. 
By it, alone, can we explain his influence amongst his friends, 
most of them men older than himself; an influence towards 
tolerance, clearer understanding, and self-sacrifice. This was 
the foree which made him discover the creative mind looking 
out of everything, animate or inanimate. Here is an example 
from the same letter: 

‘* The space, the magnitude of mountains and waterfalls are well 
imagined before we see them; but this countenance or intellectual 
tone (of such places) must surpass every imagination and defy any 
remembrance. I shall learn poetry here and shall henceforth write 
more than ever, for the abstract endeavour of being able to add a 
mite to that mass of beauty which is harvested from these grand 
materials, by the finest spirits, and put into etherial existence for 
the relish of one’s fellows. I cannot think with Hazlitt that these 
scenes make man appear little. I never forgot my stature so com- 
pletely—I live in the eye; and my imagination, surpassed, is at 
rest.” 

That is no mere expression of a pseudo-philosophy founded 
in animism or even pantheism. It is something more than a 
system of thought ; it is a faith of the blood, what we might 
call a ‘** mysticism” if that word were not so debauched, 
With that faith, he was supplied with a noumenal touchstone 
by which to test the experiences and varied accidents of 
daily life; its hopes, its fears, its pains and passions. Hence 
his marvellous detachment, and his command over an abnormal 
sensuous Vitality. 

iXnowing this about him, with what dismay do we listen 
to the stuff talked and written by Matthew Arnold and Sidney 
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PARNELL VINDICATED : The Lifting 
of the Veil 


By CAPT. HENRY HARRISON. 17s. net. 


Stephen Gwynn in The Observer: ‘‘ This book is as remark- 
able a tribute as was ever paid to the memory of a great man. 
. - Nobody who reads this book will fail to perceive that 
it is the testimony of a valiant and chivalrous man with a 
powerful and highly trained intelligence.” 


SHERIDAN: A Ghost Story 


By E. M. BUTLER, author of 
Tempestuous Prince.” 15s, net. 

The Sunday Times: ‘“ The figure she presents has the virtues 
of coherence and vitality; her final pages are a masterpiece of 
psychological analysis. ey represent Sheridan as one of 
that rare army who fail by ‘the craven fear of being great.’” 


NAPOLEON : 
the Hero 


By WERNER HEGEMANN. 
Winifred Ray. 18s. net. 


The Times: “The bceok is the fruit of much industry, and 
its arguments are cleverly marshalled.” 


THE ANATOMIST and Other Plays 


By JAMES BRIDIE, Author of “ The Switch- 
back,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


James Bridie has a challenging originality and a swift ironic 
humour, which contrasts as_ strangely with the regulation 
playwriting of the day as did the apparently inconsequent 
brilliance of Bernard Shaw when he first began to write. 


U-BOAT STORIES: Narratives of 
German U-Boat Sailors 


Edited by COMMANDER NEUREUTHER and 
CLAUS BERGEN. Translated by Eric Sutton. 
Illustrated. 10s. net. 


Daily Telegraph: “ Both editors know their subject at first 
hand, the former being an ex-captain of submarines and_ the 
latter a marine artist who cruised in U-hoats to obtain local 
colour. There are tales here which transcend in terror the 
most lurid fantasies of Grand Guignol. . . . Eight coloured 
plates and many drawings by Claus Bergen illustrate the text 
of this thrilling book.’’ 


“ The 
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THE FLEET HALL INHERITANCE 


By RICHARD KEVERNE, author of “ The 
Sanfield Scandal,” “ William Cook,’ etc. 


The Morning Post: “ This author has the knack of making 
his characters interesting of themselves, apart from their asso 
ciation with his mystery. . .. He does it so naturally that we 
do not stop to questicn the probabilities, but accept it all 


gratefully for the entertaining yarn it is. 


SO WE’LL GO NO MORE 


By EVELYN PEMBER, author of “ Coucou.” 


Edith Shackleton (Evening Standard): ‘ A fascinating tale 
of a woman’s discovery that her middle age gives her the 
power to escape from an over-emotional life in London studios 
to a peaceful, half-ruined chateau she buys in France. 
Evelyn Pember is a novelist to watch, as many critics recog- 
nised on the appearance of her first book, ‘ Coucou.’ 


JUDAS and Other Stories 


By JOHN METCALFE, author of “ Arm’s 
Length.” 

R, Ellis Roberts in the New Statesman: “ Beauty as well 

as terror is in these brilliant fantasies, that show Mr. Metcalfe 


as one of the greatest masters of the uncomfortable since 
Mr. Arthur Machen.” 


CONGO GODS 
By OTTO LUTKEN. 


London Mercury: “ A good ccrrective to the common, quite 
one-sided view of the Belgian Ccngo. . . . I find the unostenta- 
tious character of this delightfully written story refreshing, 
and its wriiing of a simplicity that is wholly winning. 
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PALMS AND PATIOS 


Andalusian Essays by RODNEY COLLIN. 12 photographs 





and a map. 7s. 6d. net. 
“One of the best books on Spanish travel that ,has appeared for 
some time.’’—Saturday Review. ‘ Full of the sun.”—Sunday Times. 


* Phe Brat Spain.”—Miss V. Sackville-West (Broadcasting from 


the B 

WHIFFS FROM THE BRINY 
By GEOFFREY DOWD, Master Mariner. 12 characteristic 
drawings by H. M. BaTeMan. 6s. net. 


‘A blue-water cure for the blues.”—Morning Post. 
antidote to a fit of the blues.’"—Yorkshire Observer. 


WILDERNESS TRAILS IN THREE 
CONTINENTS 


An account of Travel, Big Game Hunting and Exploration 
in India, Burma, China, East Africa and Labrador 
By LIONEL A. D. LESLIE, F.R.G.S. 41 photographs and a 
map. 10s, 6d. net. Shortly 


BLITHE WATERS 
Sheaves out of Suffolk 
By B. GRANVILLE BAKER. Author of “ Waveney,” ete. 
55 drawings and a map. 7s. 6d. net. Shortly 


BARK HOUSE DAYS 
Life in the Australian Bush in the Sixties 
By MARY E. FULLERTON. Author of “ The People of the 
Timber Belt,” etc. 18 drawings by Marcarire JANES. 
6s. net. Just ready 


FORGOTTEN ENGLAND 
By the Rev. H. E. G. ROPE, M.A. Foreword by D. B. 
WrynouaM Lewis. Frontispiece. 4s. 6d. net. Shortly 


ROUND ABOUT THE CROOKED 
STEEPLE 


A Shropshire Harvest 
By SIMON EVANS, a Shropshire Postman. 3s. 6d. net. 


“A most refreshing simplicity. ... Mr. Evans has not only the 
necessary sensitiveness to appreciate but also the power to express 
in words. 1 like bocks written about simple every-day things. = 

To all those who love the country I recommend this book.’ *__Mise 
V. Sackville-West (Broadcasting from the B.B.C.). 


‘* A book of unusual interest. It reveals the Author as a Icver of 
the country and all its sights and sounds from the hedgerow to 
the happy evening at the Inn, and it reveals him also, if he will 
allow us to say sc, as a sincere and likeable man whom any 
countryman would be proud to shake by the hand.’’—Spectator. 


THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES 
Translated according to the metres of the original by OTHO 
LLOYD HOLLAND, B.A., Ex-scholar of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 5s. net. Just ready 


NOTES FROM THE DIARY OF AN 
IDLER IN THE EAST 


By HAROLD MANACORDA, late Minister Plenipotentiary 
of H.M. the King of Italy. 28 photographs. 3s. 6d. net. 
Shortly 


“A fine 


FICTION. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE GREEN MURDER’ 


VERNON BARLOW. 





“Has all the elements of a very successful thritler.”—Tarold 


Nicolson in the Daily Express. 


“The story is admirably handled. Mr. Barlow writes with vivacity 
and vigour. He is resourceful in inventing sensaticn, and he has 
contrived a mystery which keeps one puzzling to the end. ‘ The 
Green Murder’ is, in short, a capital yarn.”—Liverpool Vost and 


Mercury. 

THE SPLENDID HORIZON 
A Novel of New Zealand life HELENE GREENWOOD, 
Author of “ Gloaming: the Wonder Horse,” etc. ‘The author, 
who lives in New Zealand, has written a novel true to life in 
that Dominion. It grips. Just ready 


THE MYSTERY OF CASTLE ROYAL 


W. A. H. BROOKER. Something new in the way of 


mysteries. Just ready 
TO-MORROW FAIR 
VIOLA LARKINS, Author of “ Windflower,” etc. 
ful and moving story simply and directly told. 
apart by virtue of its deep sympathy and sincerity. 
Just ready 
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Colvin about the Ietters to Fanny Brawne. They speak, 
from their superior Government-inspector aloftness, of his 
weakness, his morbidity, his unnerved lapses into jealous 
sensuality, and his loss of intellectual grip and humour. 
How far were these critics, otherwise discerning lovers of 
Keats, fettered by the emotional fashions of their Victorian 
day ? What a comment are their words now on the fetters 
in which a critic moves; the fetters of intellectual, moral, 
and aesthetic modes. We see the same thing to-day. At 
the moment romantic passion is unfashionable, and every 
young critic fresh from the Universities condemns all work 
that does not ape the cerebral dryness and pseudo-ritualistie 
quality of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s weary muse. 

Arnold and Colvin were too befogged to see the incon- 
sistency of their attitude. Was it likely that Keats, in all 
other matters so strengthened by this talisman of his firmly- 
wrought faith, should be so weak about the woman he loved, 
whose sweetness and gentle understanding should have 
called out the best in his nature? 1 can see none of this 
Jack of taste or manliness in his letters to Fanny Brawne. 
I find in them the same noble manhood; gentle, courteous, 
witty, and profoundly compassionate. During most of the 
time through which he corresponded with her, he was battling 
with death. That fact did not influence the higher criticism 
of Arnold and Colvin. Desperate with conflicting ambition 
and despair; yearning with all his abnormal sensuous vitality 
for the presence and comfort of his beloved, he yet kept 
himself away from her, knowing—as a doctor—the physical 
danger; and—as a poet—the torment she must suffer in 
seeing him so humiliated by disease. But amid all these 
tragic considerations, he wrote letters containing chatty 
news, titbits of gossip and fun, and such exquisite passages 
as this ‘ There’s that Thrush again—I can’t afford it—he’ll 
run me up a pretty bill for Music—besides he ought to know 
1 deal at Clementi’s.” 

Even to the end he kept up the pretence that he would 
soon be well and able to play his part as man and husband 
to this girl who loved him so sincerely. ‘ Illness is a long 
Jane,”’ he cried, in one of his last letters to her, ** but I see you 
at the end of it, and shall mend my pace as well as possible.” 
He could not mend it fast enough to please Matthew Arnold 
and Sidney Colvin, those dear, respectable disciples of this 
Master, who during his death agony, so prolonged in the 
passion of love, must in retrospect lie down and let their 
deeper understanding sleep. 

Ricuard CHurcr. 


The Stuff of Nightmares 


Collected Ghost Stories. By M. R. James. (Arnold. $s. 6d.) 
EncGuisu literature has always been haunted. From Grendel's 
cave to the blood-boultered imaginings of Kyd and Tourncur, 
and on again through the declamatory phantasmagoria of 
Restoration tragedy to the Wardour Street diabolics of 
Walpole and Monk Lewis, and thus to the Provost of Eton and 
the matter in hand—this is a long road, as these random land- 
marks suggest. But all along it there are supernatural echoes, 
and their evocation has seldom gone unapplauded. It is 
strange that a theme so universally recurrent, so certain of 
its appeal (which was once, and perhaps still is, stimulated 
by a strong oral tradition), has so seldom inspired technical per- 
fection in its treatment. You will protest that there are 
plenty of good ghost stories ; but nine out of your ten instances 
will prove to have been memorable only for their plot, their 
matter. The ghost story which you praise us an artistic 
whole is rare indeed. For, while there is no theme which 
requires, for true excellence, more delicacy in the handling, 
there is at the same time none more self-reliant, more capable 
of achieving, independently of the writer’s craft, a measure of 
dramatic effect by virtue of its own inherent sensationalism, 
In this, and as far as I know in this alone, the supernatural 
resembles the obscene. 

Dr. James, whose four volumes of ghost stories are now 
issued for the first time under one cover, has long been an 
acknowledged master of his craft: unrivalled at his best, for 
consistent merit never approached. ‘‘ There is no receipt for 
success in this form of fiction,” he says in his preface. And 
to be sure you cannot cabin horror in a formula ; the raising of 


hair, unlike the raising of chickens, salaries, and hearty laughs, 
cannot be taught through a correspondence course. But 
although Dr. James’ subtle methods hardly lend them- 
selves to analysis, some of the foundations of his pre- 
eminence do become apparent from a study of this book, 
its monument. 

His first secret is tact. I say tact rather than restraint 
because he can and does pile on the agony when his sense of the 
dramatic tells him to. (You remember, I dare say, what 
happened to Anders Bjornsen’s face? .... “ the flesh of it 
was sucked away off the bones.”) It is tact, a guileless and 
deadly tact, that gauges so nicely the force of half-definitions, 
adjusting the balance between reticence and the explicit so that 
our imaginations are ever ready to meet his purpose half-way. 
The best story in this book is *‘ Oh, Whistle, and I'll Come to 
You, My Lad”; we never know what it was that answered 
Mr. Parkins’ whistle, but we are not likely to forget that when 
it attacked him, substituting bed-clothes from an empty bed 
for the essential vesture of creation, it revealed ‘‘ a horrible, 
an intensely horrible, face of crumpled linen.” That is the 
stuff of nightmares. 

There are other constant ingredients in Dr. James’ most 
potent magic. Once, inevitably, is the background of learning 
to his stories. Though in his Preface he makes light of his 
‘* ostensible erudition,” his knowledge of the Unknown is, if 
I may say so, sufficiently well-simulated to lend an air of 
authenticity and, sometimes, to serve the purposes of innuendo. 
His narrative has always a kind of dry naturalism which lends 
perspective to the action. He shows at times something of the 
same imaginative adaptability, the same power of suddenly 
bringing home the implications of an abnormal situation by 
reference to the trivia!, which Swift showed when he made 
Gulliver notice the Brobdignagian pores. Add to all this an 
eye for, rather than a preoccupation with, character—par- 
ticularly well-developed in the case of what our less democratic 
ancestors persisted in calling the * low characters ”—and you 
will have excused, if not wholly explained, your surrender to 
the fascination of these stories. 

When Dr. James errs, it is always on the side of reticence. 
‘*Casting the Runes,” for instance, should carry a stronger 
climax after its delicate overture of horror, which is one of the 
best things in the book. But this is backhanded criticism 
and premises praise. Overstatement has been the besetting sin 
of the ghost story since the statue at Otranto began to bleed 
at the nose, and Dr. James will have nothing to do with it, 
even in its emasculated modern form, which spells thing with 
a capital T and has a great camp-following of dots. 

I detect in his later stories a certain leniency, a tendency to 
Iet the reader off lightly. There are signs that he finds it 
increasingly hard to take the creatures of his fancy seriously ; 
like Prospero, he retires more and more into the benevolent 
showman. In such a master this is perhaps a venal fault. 
Far less easy to forgive is his answer to the self-imposed 
question: ‘‘ Am I going to write any more ghost stories ?”’ 
Who ever heard of Prospero breaking his staff after only four 
acts? Ithink Dr. James will find that his laconic ‘* Probably 
not *’ has turned all his readers, for once, into critics. 

\ PETER FLEMING. 


Reasonable Eugenics 


The Biological Basis of Human Nature. By H. S. Jennings. 
(Faber and Faber. 15s.) 

In the past, the chief contribution which Biology has made to 
humanity has been through Medicine and Hygiene. These 
subjects we have clearly recognized to touch us closely and 
personally, and so we have accepted the advice about them 
which biology had to offer. Biology now promises to be able 
to make another great contribution through eugenics; and 
itis to be hoped that a newly-born sense of racial responsibility 
will persuade us of the value of its advice here also. 

In recent years the discussion of problems of practical 
eugenics has become general. There have been many en- 
thusiastic advocates of eugenic measures, but much that has 
been said has been inspired by particular social or racial 
prejudices, and has shown but little regard for the ascertained 
facts of genetic science. Fiery partiality and prejudice have 
pervaded a subject which is essentially a matter for cool 
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By COLETTE 
3ERALD GOULD in The Observer: “ Colette is a writer 
of genius .. . ‘Renée Néré’ is one of her best.” 
EDITH SHACKLETON in the Evening Standard; “Is it 
to be wondered at that Colette is so popular?” 
Spectator: “A genuine work of art... Colette’s book is 
a perfect and beautiful whole; something as delicate, true, 
and shapely as a piece of porcelain . . . which fascinates 
the reader with its baffling brilliancy.” 
Second Impression Printing. 7s. 6d. 


THE THIRD DEGREE 


By EMANUEL H. LAVINE 


Mr. Lavine was for many years a night police reporter 
attached to Police Headquarters in New York and he now 
throws the light of truth on this horrible relic of medieval 
cruelty. The facts speak for themselves. 

Daily Mail: “ An amazing book. .. . No such exposure has 
ever before been published.” Just Published, 10s. 6d. 


THE KING OF MEN 


Though Mr. Alan Miller’s first novel goes to the root of 
all the problems of civilization, it does so in the form of 
an easy-flowing and comprehensive human story. Asa flight 
of imagination it is unique, and its appeal should be 
universal. Just Published. 7s, 6d. 


THE CAGE 
By GLADYS F. SHARP 


When Armand Gautier, handsome, temperamental and 
world-famous, meets Anna Borgstrom, a supremely beautiful 
and intelligent society woman, it is inevitable that in the 
clash of their personalities tragedy must play a part. This 
novel is a worthy successor to The House of the Lighted 
Window. Just Published. 7s. 6d. 


CONST ANTINE 
THE GREAT 


By G. P. BAKER 


Spectator: “ Falls worthily into line with Mr. Baker's two 
previous studies.” 

News-Chronicle: “ An excellent venture ... everything and 
everybody he touches comes alive.” 18s. 


THE LISTENER 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 


Sunday Times: “Even Edgar Allan Poe never suggested 
more skilfully an atmosphere of horror than does Mr. 
Blackwood.” 7s. 6d. 


PROLOGUE TO 
FREEDOM 


By MICHAEL ROMAIN 


Spectator: “A clever first novel. . . . Wit coruscates on 
every page.” 7s. 6d. 


NUMBER FIFTEEN 


By DAVID WHITELAW 


Daily Telegraph: “A good thriller... . The reader will 
gulp down Mr. David Whitelaw’s new mystery novel at 
a sitting.” 7s. 6d. 
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The Soviet 


Five-Year Plan 
And Its Effect on World Trade 
By H. R. KNICKERBOCKER 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


“The most convincing and the most readable 
book on modern Russia that I have yet encoun- 
tered . . . no political, economic, or sentimental 
bias . . . observant, careful, accurate and 
shrewd. .. . I cannot speak too highly of it.” 
—Harorp Nicotson in the Evening Standard. 
“The most comprehensive survey of the Five- 
Year Plan I have come across to date... he 
gives you first-hand facts and figures.” 
—Time & Tide. 
“The whole atmosphere, the ardours and 
endurances of the Soviet campaign, its fanatical 
revivalism, are portrayed with most convincing 
clarity.’”—Lonponer in the Evening Standard, 








European 
Encounters 


A Book of Travel Impressions 


By HUBERT GRIFFITH 
With a letter from H. G. Wells 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


“* European Encounters’ has a very real value. 
It is a great deal more than mere travel-notes. 
It tries in broad strokes to delineate the mind 
of Eastern and Central Europe. His summing- 
up has a mournful interest : * almost everything 
in Eastern Europe is a little tragic compared 
with the civilisation of the Western half. To 
find out on what he bases that dictum the book 
must be read, and despite a slight tone of super- 
confidence, it is good reading and gives to 
think.’ —S pectator. 


| The 


Mysterious Madame 


A Life of Madame Blavatsky 
3y ‘EPHESIAN’ 
| (C. E. BECHHOFER ROBERTS) 
| With portrait frontispiece. 7s. 6d. net 
“In the vivid pages of this penetrating and 
fascinating study one glimpses the outlines of 


an unusually vital and dominating personality.” 
—The Observer. 


“Mr. Roberts has dealt faithfully, but not 
| uncharitably with Madame Blavatsky, and the 
result is an illuminating and amusing book.” 

-—llorning Post. 
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scientific judgment. Many supporters of eugeni@’ measures 
have adopted arguments which imply that the elimination 
of racial defects can be much more certainly and rapidly 
effected than a knowledge of genetics shows to be possible ; 
their opponents have raised a defence of obstinate objection 

“blind tampering ” with the race, and with the rights of 
individuals, in particular with their right to become parents, 
A situation has, in fact, arisen in which it is as difficult to know 
‘what to believe” about eugenics as it is about Russia. 
Amidst this confusion, Professor Jennings’ book should 
provide an invaluable guide for the perplexed. Not only does 
it give an authoritative account of the present knowledge of 
the genetic basis of heredity, but it also proceeds to discuss its 
social implications and possible applications. It is, in fact, 
the kind of book which should put a stop to much of the 
nonsense that is talked about eugenics, and clear the way 
for a constructive eugenic policy. 

In discussing eugenic questions, and, in particular, in dis- 
cussing the question of the inheritance of acquired characters, 
over which so much controversy has raged, Professor Jennings 
writes with admirable tact and fairness. In only one instance 
do his own personal feelings appear in a way which disturbs 
his impartiality ; here he makes a non sequitur more striking 
than many of those which he mercilessly criticizes. After 
pointing out that in the organization of ant societies the care 
of the young is socialized, and the bulk of the society is working 
neuters, he argues that in human societies if the welfare of the 
young is socialized, and men and women come to regard their 
sexual functions primarily from the point of view of enjoy- 
ment, they, too, will become neuter! Apart from this lapse, 
his discussion of the relevance of contemporary genetic know- 
ledge to social problems is lucid and impartial, and the book 
can be unreservedly recommended to all those who have no 
technical knowledge of genetics, but who wish to know what 
contribution to the solution of social problems can be expected 
from it. 

Though all the more subtle problems of heredity are as yet 
beyond the grasp of genetic science, it is already sufliciently 
advanced to be able confidently to advocate certain practical, 
eugenic measures. The inheritance of certain well marked 
characteristics which are hardly affected by environmental 
conditions, and of which a certain kind of feebleminded- 
ness is the most important, follows quite definite laws. 
The genetic defect which produces this feeblemindedness is 
present in a latent form in many people who are perfectly 
““normal” mentally. The feeblemindedness itself appears, 
however, in a definite proportion of the offspring produced 
by two parents, both of whom bear the latent defect in their 
genetic constitution. Actually, it is estimated that ten per 
cent. of our race have this latent defect, though only about 
one-third per cent. of the offspring produced in the society 
as a whole develop feeblemindedness. By preventing those 
members of a race in which feeblemindedness is manifest 
from becoming parents, the incidence of this admittedly 
undesirable quality would in the first generation be reduced 
by about eleven per cent. This in Great Britain would mean 
the reduction of defectives by thirty thousand. Its final 
elimination by such a measure would, however, be very slow ; 
and it is computed that in a race of which one in a thousand 
showed feeblemindedness, it would take sixty-eight generations 
to diminish it by nine-tenths. The elimination of such a 
defect would be much accelerated if geneticists, in co-operation 
with bio-chemists, succeeded in discovering some chemical 
peculiarity in the body which occurred in apparently normal 
individuals who nevertheless bore the latent defect. It is 
for such clues that experimental geneticists must seek, in 
order to find practical application of their work to human 
problems. 

It is a pity that publishers whose names are a guarantee of 
the quality of their publications should have indulged in the 
extravagant claim that the book does for biology what 
Professor Eddington has done for physics. Professor 
Eddington’s main concern is with the philosophical status of 
the conclusions of physics. Professor Jennings’ concern is in 
the relation between scientific knowledge of heredity and 
human problems, and is much more practical. It is true that 


the last chapter is devoted to a criticism of the assumptions 
of biology. and to an explanation of the modern doctrine of 


Emergent Evolution. This chapter is not, however, closely 
relevant to the rest of the book. Professor Jennings writes 
primarily as an experimental scientist ; and though he has 
accepted the doctrine of Emergent Evolution, he necessarily 
does much of his biological thinking in terms of mechanical 
conceptions. The mixture of mechanistic and evolutionary 
concepts is, in fact, somewhat unsatisfactory to the reader 
who approaches the book with the desire to understand the 
author's own conception of his science. In preparing the 
book for future editicns, ale author would do well to include 
a brief account of the “laws” of Mendelian inheritance, 
instead of assuming readers to be familiar with them. 
JOUN PILLEY. 


Big Chief White Horse 
Eagle 


We Indians. Being the Recollections of Big Chief White Horse 
Eagle, as told to Edgar von Schmidt-Pauli. Translated by 
Christopher Turner. (Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d.) 

A HUNDRED and nine years is a sad age for a Red 
Indian. Born in 1822, Big Chief White Horse Eagle knew 
the prairies of the West when they were in truth the Indian’s 
happy hunting ground. In manhood he helped white immi- 
grants to settle in his country, then wide and rich enough 
for all. In middle-age he fought against invading armies, 
which behaved as invaders too often do, in the Battle on 
the Little Big Horn. And now, most of his fellows 
dead and his people deprived of their natural life, he 
fights on. 

Weapons have changed. In his earlier negotiations with the 
Great White Chief in Washington Big Chief White Horse 
Eagle had shown himself a realist statesman. Knowing that 
the Indians were too divided to resist the invaders for long, 
he counselled peace when lesser chiefs counselled war, and 
took to arms only when scoundrelly immigrants dressed 
themselves as Indians in order to attack white settlements, 
or some lonely Indian woman was murdered. To-day, 
the promises made by the white men broken in the spirit if 
not always in the letter, he again follows the method demanded 
by the times, and, rejecting an easy hostility, seeks to show the 
white man how his brothers are treated. The stories Herr 
von Schmidt-Pauli has taken down from the Big Chief's 
own lips are magnificent : dignified and simple as the Indian 
himself, they form a pageant of Red Indian history during the 
nineteenth century. But, more than that, they are a noble and 
restrained plea for justice from the White man to the Red. 
The plea is the stronger in that the Big Chief speaks of his own 
sufferings, his own losses, or his own life only in so far as they 
illustrate the fate of his people. 

Not all the injustices of which he tells are so widespread as 
he believes. There are corrupt agents in the employ of the 
Indian Bureau, as there are corrupt men in every large 
institution the world over. But for the most part the Indian 
agents are honest, sincere, and ill-paid men, and in the 
South-West at least they have hit upon compromises which 
keep the Indian as happy as he can ever be in the midst of an 
alien civilization. It is doubtful, too, whether the Big Chief 
has rightly understood the laws which a paternal Administra- 
tion has passed for the governance of Indians. As a great 
chief, who has treated as equal with Presidents, he naturally 
resents the practice of a State which in theory grants the 
Indian his liberty and in fact takes it from him by restricting 
his movement and denying him the right to buy and sell. But 
the restrictive laws, unhappy though they may sometimes 
be in their effect, were intended to preserve the Indian from 
exploitation by unscrupulous White men, and have in many 
cases achieved that object. One wonders, for instance, what 
price the Indians of the Oklahoma Territory would have 
got for their oil-bearing lands if left to the mercy of 
prospectors, and how long the money thus obtained 
would have lasted. 

When all reservations are made, however, the fact remains 
that the White man has done the Red a great wrong. When 
Big Chief White Horse Eagle was a boy, herds of buffalo 
roamed wild over the prairies. The Indians of his tribe, their 
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lives governed by a strict and honourable code, roamed after 
them, hunting only when they needed food, fighting only when 
thieves stole from them, and revelling in the joys of a life 
which was at once simple and beautiful. The White man came 
and the Indian aided him to settle. Then gold was discovered 
in the West and the rushes began. The Indians were all but 
powerless to stem them, for it was a humanity with superior 
weapons and owning no law but that of the stronger which 
thus swept down upon them. Governments made treaties with 
the Indian—and their servants broke them. The Indian, 
denied his former mode of life, his buffalo herds wantonly 
slaughtered, and himself an easy victim of the White man’s 
diseases, died in his thousands. Now, of the pure-blooded 
descendants of these one-time rulers of North America, there 
are some sixty thousand left. 

With all the good will in the world the American Govern- 
ments of the middle nineteenth century would have founfi it 
hard to enforce respect for treaties among the immigrants 
who swarmed across the Continent. Nor can they now change 
history : tragic though the thought may be, it seems unlikely 
that the Red man can ever be restored to his former prestige. 
But they can do much to help him to what the Big Chief 
believes to be his rightful place in their new civilization. 
Above all, they can ensure that the Indian does not, as the 
Big Chief says he did in 1929, die of hunger and cold on his 
reservations. 


Some Economic Essays 


The Need for Public Economy: An Examination of Recent 
Budgets. By Francis W. Hirst. (Cobden-Sanderson. 6d.) 

The Trade Crisis and the Way Out. By Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland. (Faber and Faber. Is.) 

The Jacksons and the Johnsons. By William Loftus Hare. 
(C. W. Daniel Co. 1s.) 

Or the three pamphlets before us containing economic studies 

two are conventional—-which does not mean that they are not 

able—and one is, highly unconventional. Mr. Hare's 

pamphlet -is delightfully written, is aiive with wit and 

irony. It is a plum which should be eaten at the end 

of the meal. 

Mr. F. W. Hirst can always be relied upon for an excellently 
clear exposition of the case for economy. He is in the true 
line of Gladstonian finance; like Peel and Gladstone he 
regards all the money of the State as trust money. Every 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is to be condemned in proportion 
as he departs from the principles of trusteeship. Mr. Hirst 
does not go so far as to say that any particular Social Service 
must be swept away because it cannot be proved—proved 
indirectly, of course, because all proof in these matters is 
necessarily indirect—to have sound economic results, but he 
does believe that until industrial recovery has been achieved 
the State cannot afford another penny which need not be 
spent. To put it differently, Mr. Hirst does not belong to that 
obsolete school of economists who are satisfied with ‘* anarchy 
plus a policeman.” He holds that no civilized community 
could consent to the continued existence of slums, or could 
fail to provide open places for recreation, good roads and the 
necessary money for cducation and public health, but he 
regards the whole policy as one of degree to be determined by 
financial circumstances. 

What the nation must spend, it must spend ; but necessity 
must be proved; and it must be remembered that the State 
on the whole is a bad spender—has less hold upon itself than 
almost any other spender. His argument leads to the good 
old Liberal conclusion of retrenchment. Money which you 
have saved is money in your pocket. Wise economy is the 
equivalent of a good revenue. He points out that the Geddes 
Committee, whose services have often been under-estimated 
and even derided, knocked off £200,000,000 of State expendi- 
ture. Since 1924, however, £100,000,000 of expenditure has 
been added, although prices have fallen forty per cent. ‘“ We 
cannot,” says Mr. Hirst. ‘ expect any real improvement in 
trade until we recognize the cardinal fact that every pound 
wasted by the public authorities is a pound taken out of 
industry.” 

Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland’s talents are better displayed in 
this essay than they sometimes have been in the House of 
Commons. An orthodox argument gains by being presented 


as tactfully as it is here. Sir Arthur divides the British trade 
depression into two periods : the first from 1921 to 1928, and 
the second which is not yet ended, and which has been com- 
plicated. if it was not caused, by the “ world slump.” For a 
convinced Protectionist he is handsome in his acknowledg- 
ments that trade is in essence co-operation, not international 
hostility. He is perfectly honest with himself and his reader. 
He is the very reverse of the bad workman who complains of 
his tools. Ultimately he puts all the blame on the workman 
himself: in other words, upon our national inability to 
produce cheaply enough. He has little patience with flattering 
excuses. No doubt there has been a shortage of gold; no 
doubt our old friend the “ trade cycle” comes full circle at 
awkward moments : but these external influences are negligible 
compared with what comes from within ourselves. We must 
reduce costs. ‘* That is our only hope.” By costs Sir Arthur 
means the costs of everything—costs of government, costs of 
management, costs of labour, and costs of distribution. The 
future, as he sees it, is dark, but he does not forget that the 
genius of the British people is to fight against long odds. 

Many economists have pointed out that Socialism is funda 
mentally akin to high Protection, and have predicted that the 
pretence of the Labour Party of believing in Free Trade could 
not last: but few writers have made the criticism with the 
pointed delicacy of Mr. Hare. The conclusion is admirable. 
A world polity (Geneva model) postulates a world economy. 
You cannot embrace all other peoples as brothers and sisters 
in their capacity of human beings, and kick them downstairs 
in their capacity of industrialists. This perhaps will become 
plain to the smallest intelligence when the advocates of 
economic nationalism ask us—if they get so far —to kick 
downstairs the people of the Argentine whom we have just 
been inviting to trade with us for ever and ever. with a beau- 
tiful British Industries Exhibition set up as a pledge of our 
good faith. 


A Liberal Philosopher 


L. T. Hobhouse: His Life and Work. By J. A. Hobson and 

Morris Ginsberg. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
Au. who knew the late Professor L. T. Hobhouse, who died 
in 1928, regarded him with affection as well as respect. It 
is good to have his life recorded by his old friend, Mr. J. A. 
Hobson, who knows that the learned philosopher and keen 
Liberal publicist had a very warm heart beating under a 
somewhat stern exterior and who pictures the kindly man, 
beloved by frienus and adored by his students at the London 
School of Economics. 

Hobhouse had made his mark at Oxford as a Greats tutor 
at Corpus when in 1897, at the age of thirty-three, he was 
induced to join the Manchester Guardian. For the next 
ten years he was in the thick of the political fray and gave 
philosophy a second place to the South African War, Liberal 
Imperialism, Free Trade and other questions that were 
then in strenuous debate. In 1907 he accepted the new 
chair of Sociology at the London School of Economies and 
thenceforth made it his main task. But it was characteristic 
of him to devote a good part of his time to the Trade Boards 
set up for various ill-organized industries, and he never 
ceased_to take a close interest in politics as an advanced 
Liberal with great sympathy for Labour. 

He was a most inspiring teacher and a brilliant and forceful 
writer. His old colleagues would all confirm the biographers’ 
testimony to Hobhouse’s productive power as a leader-writer, 
and the ease and fluency which he acquired by his journalistic 
experience on the Manchester Guardian, the Tribune and 
other papers are pleasantly recognizable in his philosophic 
treatises, especially in Morals in Evolution and the three 


compact volumes on sociology, The Rational Good, The 
Elements of Social Justice and Social Development. These 


and other works—truly a formidable and varied list—are 
most competently described and analysed by Hobhouse’s 
pupil and successor, Professor Ginsberg, who shows how 
wide a ficld they cover and how profound was the learning 
that underlies them. Mr. Hobson has printed a few of 
Hobhouse’s articles, including a lengthy survey of the 
industrial problem, in an appendix to the volume. 
EK. G. Hawker, 
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A Critic mpaign 
al Campaig 

The Navy in India, 1763-1783. By Admiral Sir Herbert 

Richmond. (Benn, 30s.) 
Wuen Admiral Mahan wrote his memorable book on the 
influence of sea-power on history, he chose as one of his 
examples the memorable conflict between the small English 
and French fleets in the Bay of Bengal in the year 1781-3. 
It was a critical period in our history when we were striving 
to repress the American revolt, and at the same time fighting 
almost all the European Powers, while Ireland was restless 
and Gibraltar was besieged. France took the opportunity 
to assist Hyder Ali of Mysore to attack Madras, while Bombay 
was absorbed in a Mahratta war. From the French base 
at Mauritius a fleet, soon to come under the command of 
the brilliant Suffren, sailed with troops under De Bussy to 
the Coromandel coast. It was intended to destroy the 
weaker English fleet under Sir Edward Hughes, and then 
to cut off the sea-borne supplies of foodstuffs from Bengal 
upon which the East India Company’s Madras army under 
Coote depended for existence. Victory for Suffren would 
have meant the loss of Madras, and the re-establishment of 
the French dominion in the Carnatic, and these successes 
would have had an important bearing on the war in Europe 
and America. Possibly Gibraltar would have been surren- 
dered as the price of the restoration of Madras. Much 
depended upon the issue as between Suffren and Hughes. 

This extremely interesting campaign has now been studied 
in fuller detail than ever before by Admiral Richmond, on 
whom Mahan’s mantle has descended. His excellent book 
shows not merely a thorough appreciation of the naval 
problems involved, but also a grasp of the situation as a 
whole. He makes it clear that Hughes well understood 
his primary duty, which was to keep his fleet in being and to 
take no serious risks until reinforeements came and enabled 
him to meet Suffren on level terms. The five actions which 
the two antagonists fought between January, 1782, and 
June, 1783, were costly in lives and indecisive from the 
tactical standpoint for reasons which Admiral Richmond 
sets out plainly. Sickness and want of fresh water, and 
lack of support from the Company’s servants at Madras, 
especially the egregious Lord Macartney, handicapped Hughes 
again and again. Yet with an inferior force in four actions 
out of five Hughes contrived to avoid defeat and thus in 
effect gained the advantage. Hughes captured Trincomali 
in the Dutch island of Ceylon to serve as a convenient base 
for his squadron, and then had the mortification of seeing 
it retaken by the French because the Company’s officers 
had refused to send men, guns and stores in suificient numbers 
to hold the place. Yet he contrived to keep his station to 
the south of Madras and to foil Suffren’s repeated efforts to 
secure a decision. We may think Suffren the abler of the 
two, as indeed the author does, but we cannot deny to Hughes 
the qualities of courage and obstinacy in face of a stronger 
enemy fleet. 


To modern minds it seems strange that the rival fleets | 


could engage again and again, hammer each other all day 


and yet remain at least seaworthy. The amount of pounding | 


that an eighteenth-century battleship could sustain without 
becoming a total loss was astonishing. Had it not been so, 
Hughes could never have held his own throughout the year 
1782, inadequately supported as a rule by the Company’s 
representatives in Bengal and Madras except when they 
gave Hughes foolish advice which he did not take. Sir 
Herbert Richmond’s narrative is illuminating and dramatic ; 
he puts the campaign in a clearer light and makes it intelligible 
by analysing the commanders’ problems and showing why 
and how far they failed respectively. His simple battle- 
plans are uscful, but one could have wished for better maps 
showing Mauritius and Acheen as well as the South Indian 
waters. In its interpretation of a most diflicult war, Sir 
Herbert’s book is a worthy successor to his history of the 
war at sea in 1740-48 and, like it, will rank among our nayal 
classics. 
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A NEW NOVEL BY 


HELEN 
GRANVILLE-BARKER 


Come, Julia 


“A PERFECT TALE, TOLD PER- 
PEECTEY:” , 
—Naomr Roypve-Smitu in Time and Tide. 

“IT WILL GIVE GREAT PLEASURE.” 

GERALD Gotutp in The Observer. 

“HOLDS OUR INTEREST THROUGH- 
OUT.” —Times Literary Supplement. 

“SHE HAS FEW EQUALS.” 

—Alanchester Guardian. 

“A BOOK TO BE GR: ATEFUL FOR.” 

—Yorkshire Post. 
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| READ DR. J. M. BULLOCH’S TRIBUTE 70 THIS 
| GREAT WORK OF REFERENCE 


The New Edition of 


Chambers’s 
Encyclopeedia 


| A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 


There is no more authoritative or more up-to-date 
Encyclopedia published. 


10 vols., Imp. 8vo. Cloth, £10 net; 
half morocco, £17 10s, net. 


Copy of Dr. J. M. Bulloch’s letter to a 
Canadian Correspondent 
Drar Sir, a 
The book that I described in the Sunday Times 

of December 21st, 1930, as indispensable was 
Chambers’s Encyclopedi ia. It is, of course, not 

a cheap book, for it is pul ished in ten volumes 

at £f each. It is, however, to many of us 
indispensable, and I fancy it would also be so 
for anyone living away from good hook sources 
as must be the case for many people in Canada. 
The value of Chambers, as compared with most 
other encyclopedias, is that it explains every thing 
very cle arly and succinctly. I have had much 

expe rience in consulting all sorts of books of 
reference for many years, and I find Chambers 
the best of all. 

| Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) J. M. BULLOCH. 


Before purchasing an encyclopedia examine the 
new edition of ‘* Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” which 
may be seen at all the leading booksellers. 

W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 
38 Soho Square, London, W., and Edinburgh. 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ SPRING BOOKS 
THE ODYSSEY OF A PEARL HUNTER 


By F. D. BURDETT and P. J. KING. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. net. 
Like the Odyssey of an Orchid Hunter, this is a straight adventure story of real people. The narrative covers a 
period extending from the world-famous Kimberley gold rush to the summer of last year, when Fred Burdett celebrated 
his sixty-fifth birthday by swimming Crocodile River in the dark. 


THE MODERN SHOTGUN 


VOL. Il. THE CARTRIDGE. 
By MAJOR GERALD BURRARD, D.S.O. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


The second part of this work deals with the cartridge, the first volume, The Gun, having been published in 
December, 1930. There are chapters which deal in detail with Powders, Caps, Cartridge Cases, Wadding Shot 
and Loading, Pressure, Velocity and Recoil. 


THE LAKES OF WALES 


By FRANK WARD. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
Every angler on visiting Wales for the first time experiences difficulty in obtaining particulars of available fishing. This 
comprehensive book gives the fullest information, and the maps show the position of the lakes, and illustrations show 
the beauty of the surrounding country. 


THE MODERN PRACTICAL ANGLER 


By ALEXANDER WANLESS. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
Nottingham Journal: “ A clearly written and authoritative work . . . the coloured plates and line drawings add 
interest to the text.”” Notts Guardian: ‘‘ Coloured plates and line drawings as well as an index complete this 
thoroughly practical, if revolutionary, book.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Land and Its People. By CLIVE HOLLAND. Illustrated. 5s. net. 
The well-known novelist and writer of travel books here presents an up-to-date and detailed picture of the fascinating 
little Republic which was created out of the wreckage of Eastern Central Europe after the war. It is illustrated 
largely. from the author’s photographs. 

Review of Reviews: ‘ Information packed full and running over.’’ Daily Sketch: ‘‘ Will be welcomed by those who are 
thinking of a new country for a holiday.” 


THE LURE OF THE FLOAT 


By ARTHUR SHARP. illustrated in line and half-tone. 3s. 6d. net. 
Aberdeen Press: ‘ Anglers will find much intriguing information in this charmingly written little book.’’ Notts 
Guardian: “ Plenty of good matter . .. photographs and drawings admirably supplement the value and interest of 
‘ The Lure of the Float.’ ” 


HEADLIGHTS ON CONTRACT BRIDGE 


By GEORGE F. HERVEY. Cr. 8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 
Referee: ‘‘ Excellently put forward . . . extensive directions.” Truth: ‘‘ A very serviceable manual. To a thorough 
knowledge of the game the author adds a faculty of lucid exposition that makes him quite easy for the veriest tyro 


to follow.” 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED NOVELS 
BIG MONEY A LONESOME ROAD 








By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 7s. 6d. net. By FRANCES MOCATTA. 7s. 6d. net. 
GeraLp GouLp: “Superb . , » you can’t go wrong with Mr. Evening Standard: “ Action is not lacking « » « some pleasant 

Wodehouse.” streaks of humour.” 

THE LILAC MAID THE BLACK ASP 

By A. A. THOMSON. 7s. 6d. net. By J. LINDSAY HAMILTON. 7s. 6d. net. 
Truth: “Lively and pervasive humour.” Evening Standard: “ Swift, moving adventure.” 

BEYOND THE HILL THE ADVENTURES OF ALI BEN 

By A. C. G. HASTINGS. 7s. 6d. net. oy MAX EAN 7s. 6d. net. 
Yorkshire Observer: “A rattling good story, well told.” ne amusing experiences and impressions of a Port Said waif on 


his first visit to England. 


A HUNDRED THOUSAND GUINEAS FAIR EXCHANGE 





By EDGAR JEPSON. 7s. 6d. net. By EDMUND COLLES. 7s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post: “Mr. Jepson shows the great merit of a light A young baronet staying cn the Riviera suddenly plunged into a 

touch.” series of thrilling adventures, 

By PETER LUCK. 7s. 6d. net. By BERYL SYMONS. 3s. 6d. net. 
Evening Standard: “ Most thrilling.” Evening Standard: ‘‘ A stirring tale, told right skilfully.” 





HERBERT JENKINS LTD., 3 YORK STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 1 
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The Eighteenth 


The Eighteenth Decisive Battle of the World. Warsaw, 1920. 

By Viscount d’Abernon. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 
Tue title chosen for this book instantly recalis Creasy’s 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, and so acts as a magnet 
to interest. For Creasy’s book, now eighty years old, has run 
through numberless editions—a testimony to the appeal of 
cataclysmic history. Lord d’Abernon gives his title an ad- 
ditional attraction by the silent suggestion that two unnamed 
decisive battles have occurred between 1851 and 1920, the 
years of his choice. The missing numbers are in his opinion 
Sedan and the Marne. The claim of the first may be disputed, 
for some of us may hold that the consolidation of the United 
States through the overthrow of the Confederacy has had an 
equal or greater influence on the course of world history. 
Perhaps Lord d’Abernon’s truer title would have been the 
* Nineteenth Decisive Battle of the World.” ba 

But at least his claim for ‘* Warsaw, 1920, seems well- 
founded, and his presentation of it as justified as it is historically 
valuable. The further we stand back from the picture the more 
does his view of it seem confirmed. Indeed, he goes back twelve 
hundred years to Charles Martel’s repulse of the Saracen 
invasion in 732 a.p., for a parallel. ‘* The Battle of Tours 
saved our ancestors of Britain and our neighbours of Gaul 
from the yoke of the Koran; it is probable that the Battle of 
Warsaw preserved Central and parts of Western Europe from 
a more subversive danger—the fanatical tyranny of the 
Soviet.” Because our civilization is of a far higher order 
than that of the eighth century “the set-back entailed by 
defeat would have been incomparably graver.” Europe was 
still in the throes of the World War upheaval, and so less 
eapable of resisting the contagion which Russia could have 
unloosed if the Polish screen had collapsed..How near it came 
to falling Lord d’Abernon’s vividly revealing story helps us to 
realize. ~It is curious how little impression such a dramatic 
event has made on the public in this country—or would be 
curious did we not remember the year of its occurrence. 

Lord d’Abernon’s book consists of extracts from his diary dur- 
ing the crisis, when he was sent to Warsaw as Special Envoy 
of the British Government, supplemented by later commentary. 
If the diary testifies to his clear grasp of the situation, the 
historical student will appreciate the clear demarcation ob- 
served between diary and commentary. Contributors to 
contemporary history are not always so scrupulous. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the book is that it 
seems to dispel another legend. For it has been commonly 
assumed that the dramatic turning of the scales was due to the 
intervention of a French strategist, Weygand. His reputation 
stands so high that we can assume that his advice was sound, 
and Lord d’Abernon not only pays high tribute to his ability 
and cool judgment, but couples him with Pilsudski as the 
creator of victory. . 

But the diary does not provide any evidence to support this ; 
and much to contradict it. For it is abundantly brought out 
that Pilsudski especialty. shut himself off from Weygand, 
and, even when Weygand was named chief of staff, seems to 
have ignored him. The one assistance Pilsudski asked for was 
the material one of keeping open the line of supply through 
Danzig. On July 26th the diary records a meeting with the 
Polish ee convinced of the desirability of using 
Weygand, but they cdnnot overcome the resistance of the 
Head of the State, Pilsudski.”” Instead of improving the 
friction became worse, for on August 3rd there is a note— 
** Weygand appears to be less satisfied than he was regarding the 
attitude of the military leaders. They are unwilling to accept 


The Diary of the 


My Private Diary. By Daisy, Princess of Pless. (Murray. 21s.) 





A “Lire” to be life-like is best written by someone who 
does not love his subject to the exclusion of ail blame nor 
blame him or her in a manner to exclude love on the part 
of the reader. Daisy, Princess of Pless has written such a 
** Life ’°—of herself. 

She tells us she had some thoughts of calling the book 
** Better Left Unsaid.” In abandoning this first idea for a 
title, she has not altogether done away with its justification, 
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his advice . . The Anglo-French mission had a conference 
with the Polish Council of Defence on the 5th, but though 
a promise of more regard to Weygand’s advice was given, 
Pilsudski himself was not present. He was at the time preparing 
his own plan—which he carried out himself, leaving Warsaw 
to take the field. When he came back the issue was decided. 
But even then his attitude was unchanged. For on August 19th 
an entry records—*Weygand complains bitterly of the surly 
attitude of Marshal ‘Pilsudski : Last night, at a Council of 
War, Pilsudski hardly said a word to him, but discussed 
for two and a half hours in Polish, and paid no attention 
whatever to his presence. He was anxious to throw up his 
work at once ... the Poles listened to advice very unwillingly, 
onlytold him what suited them, and were not grateful for 
assistance.” They made amends later. But this sequence of 
entries seems to give no ground for Lord d’Abernon’s post- 
event opinion that while * the credit of designing the plan... 
was due to Polish initiative . . . without General Weygand 
there would probably have been no plan, or possibly there would 
have been a great many plans vaguely discussed and not one 
firmly adopted and carried out.” It may be true of the Polish 
Council of Defence, but Pilsudski paid as little attention to 
this body as to foreign advice. Lord d’Abernon here seems to 
became involved in a contradiction. For he shows Pilsudski 
as a man of unswerving decision, who made up his mind, 
kept his own counsel, and followed his own course :— 

‘“* A man of immense courage and force of character. A pronounced 
sceptic about orthodox methods, whether applied to military 
affairs or politics ; loves danger, his pulse only beating at a normal 
rate when he is in imminent personal peril—at other times at forty\ 
to the minute. In appearance so striking as to be almost theatrical. 
None of the usual amenities of civilized intercourse, but all the 
apparatus of sombre genius. He claims that in actual fighting his 
methods, though unusual and not in conformity with textbook 
practice, have invariably proved successful.” ‘He belongs to no 
school except to one which he calls that of open-air strategy .. . 
By this he means that his method is not that of employing great 
masses .. . nor is it the strategy of combined action, with troops in 


close formation, nor is it the strategy of trench warfare, for he 
constructed no trenches.” 


His method was that of free and far-ranging movement over 
wide spaces. 

The retreat had been going on continuously for six weeks. He 
deliberately accelerated it in order to break away from contact 
with the Russians. Then he as deliberately weakened the forces 
covering the vital points of Warsaw on his left and Lemberg on his 
extreme right. A modern Gideon, he chose picked units to 
form a small but highly mobile striking foree. On the night of 
August 12th he drove from Warsaw to take personal charge 
of this spearhead, spent three days in sharpening it, then 
thrust north through a weak link in the Russian chain of armies. 
By forced marches at great speed he cut across the rear of 
the armies that were at*the gates of Warsaw. The menace 
made them recoil, and while the recoii was developing into a 
general and disordered reflux, Pilsudski himself had rushed 
back to Warsaw to launch a general pursuit. 

It was a greater miracle than that of the Marne, and, unlike 
this, was consciously achieved by a calculated stroke. Lord 
d’Abernon remarks: “ It is indeed said that only two things 
really stir Pilsudski: the excitement of being shot at by 
some assassin, and the suggestion that his strategy in August, 
1920, was but a copy of French action on the Marne.” The 
more one knows of the Marne the less one is surprised at his 
indignation. In pattern there is a resemblance. But while he 
designed the pattern of his victory, the Marne was a patchwork 
of accidents. B. H. Lippert Harr, 


Princess of Pless 


Her diary is indiscreet, but the charm of the personality so 
skillfully revealed by the writer makes indulgence inevitable. 
Besides let us be frank. The playground of the highly 
placed has an immense attraction in the eyes of the workaday 
world. We all like to stand where we can see into it for an 
hour—for a change. When a Princess of Pless offers us 
a seat in the front row, how can we resist it? We need not 
fear for our workaday content. Her picture of ** this heart- 
breaking little world” is too realistic to create envy, 
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The daughter of Colonel Cornwallis West and great-grand- 
daughter on her mother’s side of the Lord Headford who 
was Lord Chamberlain to Queen Victoria, the Princess came 
of a family who had lived always on terms of friendship with 
the Royal Family. Victoria’s ‘‘ austere but friendly and 
happy court”? was familiar ground to her forbears though 
anything less Victorian than the atmosphere of her parents’ 
household could hardly be imagined. Of her mother she 
writes, ‘‘How she was produced by the ‘early Victorian 
environment from which she emerged and which she alternately 
shocked and delighted I shall never understand.” Both 
her children and her husband seem to have adored her, though 
** that she was a good wife and mother in the Victorian sense 
one could hardly claim.” Her devoted friends included 
Mr. Gladstone and Edward VII, and apparently all the poor 
people who ever came intimately across her. She had no 
feeling whatever for social distinctions being “ full of love 
for the world and all—even its most unlovely—inhabitants.” 
There must have been a strong likeness between mother and 
daughter. 

From such a household with such a head, it was a long 
step to the castle of Fiirstenstein in Silesia, the home of Prince 
Henry of Pless. It was accounted one of the finest castles 
in Germany though less enormous than * Pless *’ itself where 
his father lived. Originally the house was built actually into 
the rock which protects it and has been altered and added 
to by owner after owner till it might be said to have evolved 
with the ages. Nothing more grand could be imagined than 
the site of the castle but the life within its walls was 
** grandiose ”’ and the new Chatelaine ridiculed it. She wanted 
the life of an English country house not of a German Prin- 
cipality. ‘‘ Guards, foresters, Hous? Marshal, grooms of 
the chambers, innumerable footmen, outriders, postillions, 
and all the rest of it’? bored her, and ‘* Hans says ‘ No,’ to 
everything, he is so afraid of my losing my dignity.”’ She 
imakes her readers realise ‘* what a terrible incubus to freedom 
such conditions can be.” For one thing, ‘“* we never seemed 
to have enough money,”’ for, ‘‘ during his father’s lifetime my 
husband was kept ‘ very tight.’’’ She was an ornament 
to the Castle but she never seems really to have belonged 
there. It must have been a pretty sight to watch her driving 
over the snow in her red sleigh drawn by five white Arab 
ponies! On one occasion the Emperor told her that she 
looked like an illustration in the Christmas number of an 
English magazine. 

The English woman was out of sympathy with the whole 
prineely mise en scéne. The stag-hunting struck her as 
unsporting. To shoot stags behind a manufactured shelter 
without first stalking them and “ just for the sake of their 
heads is a sport only fit for dotty lame old gentlemen.” 
The feudal element in the life of the Principality struck 
her as unreal. Even there democracy had hollowed it out. 
* Vater,”’ for all his semblance of power in his castle of Pless, 
was becoming a mere figure-head, and as to “ Hans” at 
liirtenstein, he had in practice no power at all. The “ honours 
list ” of which her husband talks when he deait out decora- 
tions merely makes her laugh. All the same, she has a 
romantic feeling for Fiirtenstein and thanks God in her 
prayers for her wonderful house and for her prince. Had 
it been a Paradise, she would not have wanted too much 
of it. Movement, she writes, is necessary to her. It is a 
thirst, she says, like the thirsting for wine in men, hardly to 
be assuaged. She is always rushing off to Berlin or England. 
Paris she does not much care for, calling it ‘ the decayed 
kernel of France.” A brisk flirtation with the Crown Prince 
ndded to the attractions of Berlin, and some of the scenes 
at Potsdam are among the most entertaining in the book. 
The stiff ‘“ festal board,” less frigid when the Empress is 
away, is amusingly described, specially on one occasion 
when the Emperor was afraid to approach the lady he wished 
to talk to owing to his terror of measles, and was reduced 
to making faces from a distance. The still “ stiffer’ party 
of ladies who drew together after a certain lunch and played 
*‘up Jenkins ” with the Empress is also convincingly repro- 
duced. There are some dull quarters of hours on all 
playgrounds. 

If the Princess goes away with a sigh of relief, she comes 
back with some pleasure : 

‘I leave here on Wednesday, tor Germany, Tommy (pet name 


for her husband) and my dual life; other people, other manners, 
other thoughts, other clothes, other men, other compliments : 
and, after all, a good wholesome existence. In Germany there 
seems always to be the need of a little mystery about everything. 
I feel somehow like a lady in a harem. _I must not drive in an open 
carriage nor walk alone, nor see a man alone for tea unless I have 
asked others to come and see me the same afternoon. But I shall 
be so pleased to see Tommy... .” 


Alas ! the “ looking forward ” is not always happily fulfilled. 
When she hopes Tommy will be ** very dear,” he is sometimes 
*- just as usual,”’ and she is “as so often before ” very much 
disappointed. “I must try to keep him” she writes. 
Perhaps leaving him so much was not the best way. 


The “dual life’ seems only to refer to the fact that she. 


finds it “‘a rest” to be away from home. “ Tommy” 
she is sure is fond of her, and he is not very often cross, 
though he does like her to play her part as a kind of royal 
consort, let a “red and gold footman”’ follow (or is it pre- 
cede ?) her on the stairs and open the doors for her, and does 
not like it when she buys new and simpler furniture, blocks 
up some of the enormous doors to produce a “ cosy” effect, 
and tries to make “his palace” look like a “ cottage.” 
Still, she does try to please him and make him “ forget the 
importance he attaches to being a prince.” She gets so 
tired of keeping her ‘“ nose in the air.” He does not seem 
to trouble much about the flirtations and the “ hundreds ~ 
of love letters. Perhaps there was safety in numbers. 

For several years the pair had no children. When they 
came they were rapturously welcomed. A more loving 
mother could not be imagined, and in them she seems never 
to have been disappointed. ‘If anything happens to you,” 
said her little boy upon one occasion—when she was saying 
good-bye to him—*‘I shall kill myself with a sword.” 

The War ends the story. Fiirstenstein is now a show for 
tourists ** to gape at *° (80,000 paid to see it last year). The 
little boy is grown up and married, and the Princess has 
divorced her husband. 


Men and Buildings 


Men and Buildings. By John Gloag. (Country Life. 8s. 6d.) 
Ir otherwise cultivated English people still mostly persist 
in remaining insensitive to. architecture, it must now be 
through their own dull obstinacy. Once they could lay 
the blame for their dangerous innocence on the tedious 
technicalities or high-falutin’ preachiness of the architectural 
prophets, not justly perhaps, but with a certain plausibility. 
Now even that thin excuse is valid no longer, for Mr. John 
Gloag in Men and Buildings has made architecture no less 
diverting a theme than English history—as peptonized by 
the authors of 1066 and all that. 

In Mr. Gloag’s book, however, the fun is not the raison 
@étre, but merely incidental to the adroit telling of a most 
exciting and well documented story. When you have the 
luck to find an authority who will yet condescend not to speak 
as one having authority but as a good raconteur, there is 
always hope of his bringing off a really enjoyable and therefore 
edifying book which is precisely what Mr. Gloag has done. 
If Mr. Bernard Shaw would write a revue (Oh! if he only 
would !) it would surely be a little comparable to Men and 
Buildings, in which true things, shrewd things and occa- 
sionally profound things are made memorable by the terse 
wit with which they are expressed. 

The two authors are certainly alike in the variety and 
healthy vigour of their detestations, though I detected a 
certain inconsistency (or is it forgetfulness ?) in Mr. Gloag’s 
aversions, both implicit and declared. I recall a very 
engaging stage character who must have been rather like 
Mr. Gloag. There were numbers of “things he simply 
couldn’t stand at any price,” but he was always getting 
uncomfortably involved through not remembering what 
they were. So he had a list written out in a little book 
that he could refer to whenever his memory failed him — 
a pretty catholic index including babies, bulldogs, butter- 
scotch, vegetable marrows, soldiers and (I think) cornct 
solos. Such a memorandum I commend to Mr. Gloag. 
Ilis list---if he had one—would assuredly include soldiers, too 
—and so would mine. Not those charming ones who are 
my friends, but soldiers in the abstract and in the mass — 
the greatest agent of destruction and erosion that archi- 
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tecture has suffered from, neither fire not earthquake nor 
tempest being their equal. 

And when they build! Tidworth, Pirbright, Aldershot 
and the rest ; how strangely squalid, how dismally pauperesque 
are the buildings of Royal Engineers. 

Nor does the author much like Americans. 
quote him quoting : 


‘“Mr. James Montgomery Flagg, who may possibly be a famous 
American, has told the world that * To the ordinary business-man in 
America an artist is a sort of harmless pansy who sits around in a 
velvet jacket with a bowl of cocaine on one knee and a nude model on 
the other. And if he makes good money, he is a good artist ; other- 
wise he is a Pomeranian in pants.’ The virility of Mr. Flagg’s 
diction is unforgettable ; it is to be hoped, for the future of America, 
that the condition of mind he describes has no such permanence.” 


Indeed, it is to be hoped—seeing that the greatest of all 
Chicago exhibitions is so soon going to ** show us how.” 

Yet, like the zealous member of the Design and Industries 
Association that he is, the author sees virtue in standardization 
and mass production, though he admires rationalization @ la 
Sweden rather than a [’Américaine : 


* That endless multiplication of shoddy things under the direction 

of shoddy minds is a horrible possibility, unless designers and artist- 
craftsmen are prepared to study mechanical production and make 
themselves masters of machine-craft. Neither industry nor art 
can grow if they remain isolated. It is even doubtful if they will 
survive. Certainly they will degenerate, for art unrelated to life 
withers, and industry that cannot assimilate new thoughts sinks to 
bankruptcy. Machine-craft has come to stay. The re-establish- 
ment of handicrafts is a dream that can only come true if it is pre- 
ceded by a nightmare ; for only a worldwide plague, which science 
was unable to arrest, or a worldwide war, which science could spread 
to the uttermost limits of destruction, could lower the standards of 
civilization and the size of the population to levels compatible with 
the productive capacity of any handicraftsmen who happened to 
survive. Unless the artist discards his prejudices and makes his 
peace with business, industrial and artistic initiative will pass from 
this country, and architecture will reflect the loss.” 
* Functionalism,’’ whether Swedish, German, French, or 
English is another of the author’s aversions. The telc- 
yraphese, the Morse code of architecture, does not please him 
—he prefers its messages in sonnet form: 


I wili merely 


* A new Renaissance may come in the second half of this century ; 
but whenever it comes it certainly cannot live and attain a noble and 
adventurous expansion upon new materials alone. The negative 
utilitarian ideas of the modernists may represent astagein the prepar- 
ation for the new Renaissance ; but their flavourless functionalism 
no more resembles a creative adventure in architecture than an 
aperient resembles an aperitif.” 

One last aphorism on the architect true, most shatteringly 
true: 

** Obviously there will always be stylemongers, mere antiquarians 
who find it is more blessed to delve than to design, as well as people 
who only possess the examination mind, and can qualify without 
being able to practise.” 

Well, that is what this exhilarating book is like; one goes 
on and on with it, sniggering and quoting bits aloud to the 
annoyance of one’s companions. 

Nor are such samples really fair to the book itself, which 
is a well balanced, critical survey of avery wide field, devoid 
of pictures certainly, which one regrets, but having an 
exemplary index. 

Further, it has what I feel all ‘* popular~’ books on archi- 
tecture ought to have, and that is a short, highly selective 
bibliography wherein other contemporary writings of a like 
sort are generously commended in miniature reviews. 

Any future catalogue of this nature will include Men and 
Buildings or be but a eunuch amongst its kind. 

CLrouGi WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 


Symbolism To-day 


By Edmund Wilson.  (Scribners. 
The Dolphin Books. 


10s. 6d.) 


Axel’s Castle. : 
(Chatto and 


Proust. By Samuel Beckett. 
Windus. — 2s.) 


* Crivicisa,’’ Mr. A. EK. Housman says in his preface to 
Manilius, ** requires a mind as various as its matter, nimble, 
flexible, empty of prepossessions, and alert for every hint.” 
To judge from this book, Mr. Kkdmund Wilson’s mind comes 
very fairly out of the test; his failure, if any, is a slight pre- 
possession, never stated, but vaguely implicit, a prepossession 
which might be described as holding by a theory that literature 
ought to give us life just as living does, or ought at least to 
impinge directly upon life. But suppose the impact of life 


on literature should be oblique, ascertainable by no logical 


process ? This, indeed, he seems to see, but will not admit of 
its validity. Yet the prepossession is so slight that it does not 
prevent his complete sympathy with the symbolists, with 
whom this book has to do. 

It has to do, however, not with Mallarmé et Cie, but with 
those whom Mr. Wilson analyses as their successors, Messrs. 
Yeats, Valéry, Eliot, Proust, Joyce, and Miss Gertrude Stein— 
with those, in short, who will come to be regarded as typical 
of the third decade of this century, and whose descent from 
the Symbolistes he makes out convincingly; yet, knowing 
how erroneous these genealogies may be, without denying 
them the gift of high originality. Symbolisme, as he justly 
says, Was a reaction against the naturalism of the nineteenth 
century, and these writers take it a step further: the danger, 
then, is Axel’s castle. Axel, the reader will remember. is a 
figure in a story by Villiers de Isle Adam, who renounces life 
as not being reality ; and Mr. Wilson sees in the authors he 
treats of a dangerous withdrawal from everyday life. The 
problem of literature, of course, has always been to seek a 
greater reality, to find something living behind the mask prc- 
sented by phenomena. The Romantics turned against the 
social view of the eighteenth century and cried, ‘* That is not 
real! The reality is the emotions.” Thus Symbolisme de- 
clared of naturalism : ‘* This is not real! It is the imagination 
and the mind that count.” These are phases, explicable 
partly by the conditions of the day, partly by the need 
every generation of active writers must feel to forge weapons 
not blunted by their predecessors, to find means to make 
words give substance to the imagined reality. ‘It is the 
aim and the triumph of the symbolist poet,’ Mr. Wilson 
writes, “‘to make the stabilities of the external world 
answer to the individual’s apprehension of them.” In 
their day there were stabilities in the external world; to-day 
the stabilities are vanishing. 

Mr. Wilson has a deep admiration for all his subjects, 
though for Miss Stein it is a tempered one ; his essays are all 
illuminating. In each one we approach nearer to what each 
writer is trying to do, and we issue from every one with a 
fuller understanding. ‘That alone would be mere interpretive 
criticism, useful in its way, and perhaps a necessary part of 
criticism ; but it is the business of the critic to be more than 
a mere Cook’s Tourist Guide among the Alps of literature. Mr. 
Wilson does not stop there. After an exposition of what each 
author is doing and saying, he proceeds to look into the bases 
of his work, to sift, to approve, or to dismiss. He never lets 
his admiration obscure his judgment : he is resolute not to be 
taken in. Thus, though he regards M. Valéry as a great poet, 
he will have none of him as a philosopher: he objects to Mr. 
Joyce’s over-elaboration, which, by too learned allusion, 
blurs the very thing he wishes to bring out. There is little 
to be objected to in anything that he says, except that he 
does not give Mr. Eliot enough credit for concerning himself 
more and more with the actualities of life; and his analysis 
of Rimbaud in a final chapter, ** Axel and Rimbaud,” is not 
convineing. Rimbaud’s escape to Africa might possibly be 
analysed, not as an escape from reality, but as an attempt to 
grasp it. It is a pity also, that Mr. Wilson should devote a 
page to indiscriminate detraction of some of his fellow-critics. 

The writing throughout is pleasant and lucid, and we follow 
Mr. Wilson happily to the end of his argument, in spite of a 
few passages at the ends of his chapters a little too generously 
tinged with purple. His view is, that though the writers he 
discusses have often ‘* an odd Alexandrian aspect,” the logical 
result is not, as M. Valéry thinks, the disappearance of 
literature, or its sublimation into an infinite stylization ; but 
that, since Romanticism and Classicism, Naturalism and 
Symbolism are false alternatives, the last two may “ combine 
to provide us with a vision of human life, and its universe, 
richer, more subtle, more complex and more complete, than 
any that man has yet known.” He already sees the com- 
bination in ‘‘ Ulysses”; and he declares that whatever the 
limitations of his authors may be, they will at least have 
effected a revolution necessary for the birth of the new litera- 
ture, because ‘ they have broken out of the old mechanistic 
routine, they have disintegrated the old materialism, and they 
have revealed to the imagination a new flexibility and free- 
dom.” It is to be hoped that this book will be widely read. 

Mr. Beckett’s little book on Proust is a spirited piece of 
writing ; but it is a good deal too * clever,” and disfigured 
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with pseudo-scientific jargon and philosophic snippets. For 
him Proust is an auto-symbolist. He deals with only one or 
two aspects (‘read Blickpunkt for this miserable word ”’), 
says some good things, and is interesting on the Proustian 
time-concept. He does not tell us so much about Proust as 
Mr. Wilson does, who would disagree with him when he says 
that Proust was in no way concerned with morals: for he is 
not so much concerned to probe the truth about Proust as to 
write sparklingly about him. Mr. Beckett obtrudes himself a 
little too much, and indulges in too many digressions. Still, 
for all its faults, it is an agreeable and stimulating pamphlet, 
if only because Mr. Beckett is obviously so hugely enjoying 
himself. Bonamy Dosree. 


The Law and Beyond 


The Third Degree. By Emanuel H. Lavine (Nash and Grayson, 
10s. 6d. 
Chicago Police Problems. By the Citizens’ Police Committee. 
(University of Chicago Press. 13s. 6d.) 
Tue author of The Third Degree was for twenty-five years 
a police-reporter in New York. Neither the airs and graces 
of the stylist, nor the sound and fury of the reformer colour 
the dark and often disgusting record of his observations. He 
writes with an air of weary, mechanical accuracy in an 
execrable style. One would call his book a dispassionate 
indictment were it not for the conviction, which grows with 
every page, that Mr. Lavine’s sensibilities have become atrophied 
during those twenty-five years; the epithet would imply 
repression of something that is no longer there. 

And small wonder. Mr. Lavine begins by describing ‘‘ the 
actual functioning of the police department in its conflict— 
when it does conflict—with crime.” Brave, occasionally 
intelligent, often illiterate, the pawns of politicians, the New 
York *‘cops” belong to a system under which corruption seems 
as natural and inevitable to its members as decomposition 
toa worm. Their enemies or colleagues of the criminal class 
present a rather more depressing picture. ‘The worst offenders 
are virtually securebehind their barriers of wealth or political 
influence. *In gang warfare most of the dirty work is done by 
young killers, hired for the purpose, or sometimes by a genuine 
“tough egg,” who is turned into a drug addict so that his 
employer’s ascendancy may be assured by regulating his 
supply of ** snow.” 

Having thus sketched in the background of a picture with 
which one can only regret that Swift was not familiar, Mr. 
Lavine attacks the theme which gives his book its title. He 
emphasizes the fact that the Third Degree is a matter of rou- 
tine, not a measure resorted to only in exceptional cases. 
** Solutions,” he says, ‘* of about seventy per cent. of all cases 
where solutions are finally attained come as the result of using 
forceful or persuasive methods in some form.” ** Some form ” 
covers beating with rubber tubes, lead pipes, and “ night 
sticks’; kicking; burning with lighted cigars ; firing blank 
cartridges from a revolver pressed against the victim’s temple ; 
threatening exposed parts of his body with faked vitriol, 
besides starvation, every kind of manhandling, and (in one 
case) the prolonged, but finally successful, use of a dentist’s 
drill. There is nothing perfunctory about the application of 
these methods. “Six night sticks were broken”... ‘* The 
place looked like a slaughter-house” ... ‘* The detectives 
beat the thieves until they themselves were muscle-bound ” 
. .. Some of the less orthodox treatments are better left 
unquoted. In justice to the police it should be said that their 
worst brutalities are usually provoked by the wounding or 
murder of one of their number. On the other hand, Mr. 
Lavine assures us that the most hardened and vicious criminals 
—the “ gorillas *’—-are almost invariably too powerful to be 
submitted to the Third Degree. ‘* Under the present system 
it is applied, for the most part, to the poor, the ignorant, and 
the friendless.”” America has always. respected success. 

The book ends with a circumstantial indictment of the 
judicial system in New York, which has recently submitted 
to the limelight of enquiry with a reluctance not difficult to 
understand. ‘ The only place,” concludes Mr. Lavine, ‘* where 
no protection can be guaranteed to him [the free-born 
American citizen] is in the police station. Once you pass its 
green lights you are beyond the law.” 

It is impossible to dismiss the book as mere sensation- 


mongering. There are no purple patches. Mr. Lavine handles 
material for a satirist or a stump orator without betraying the 
impulse of either. His method makes his bald recital at once 
more impressive and less compelling. His facts command our 
belief, but they do not really touch (and perhaps it is just as 
well) our sympathies. On cruelty unredeemed by fanaticism, 
on corruption hallowed by tradition into a normal modus 
vivendi, on gross injustice prompted, at the best, by sheer 
irresponsibility, we look down with amazement, certainly, but 
with only such faint stirring of disgust or compassion as 
might be aroused by the malpractice of monkeys. 

But if you do choose to regard Mr. Lavine as an unreli- 
able witness, and his book as the modern equivalent of the 
Elizabethan coney-catching pamphlet, you cannot do better 
than turn to Chicago Police Problems, a portentously well- 
documented study on a more comprehensive basis by the 
Citizens’ Police Committee. Its several authors admit that 
Chicago’s reputation as a crime capital rests on the acknow- 
ledged existence of ‘a well-established, three-co1nered 
alliance between the Police Department, the corrupt politi- 
cians, and the criminal element,” the result of which have 
provided civilisation with a scapegoat and journalism with a 
gold-mine. They have, accordingly, made a penetrating 
analysis of the defects in their police and judicial system, sub- 
mitting detailed recommendations for its improvement. The 
task has been discharged with admirable thoroughness ; but 
it seems doubtful whether the leopard will change his spots 
because someone has taken the trouble to count them. 


Mr. Lewis Amongst the Nazis 


Hitler. By Wyndham Lewis. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 


An intelligent book in English on Hitler and the National 
Socialist Movement in Germany was badly needed. In a sense 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis has supplied that need, for nothing he 
writes could possibly be dull. Indeed, the present work is 
certainly both intelligent and informative, but unfortunately 
it is intelligent and informative about Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
rather than about Mr. Hitler. 

We get a brilliant restatement of Mr. Wyndham Lewis's 
general political standpoint as he has expounded it in The 
Art of Being Ruled and other works (there is even a whole 
section transcribed from that volume). These views, however, 
are applied to present-day Germany and exemplified by the 
rise of the Hitler Movement. The worst fault of the book is the 
inescapable feeling that Mr. Wyndham Lewis has thrown it 
all together in a few hectic afternoons of work. It is slapdash 
and often confused. The slapdash and confused views, however, 
of an intelligent man are on the whole preferable, in the case of 
a genuinely diflicult subject such as the rise of the National 
Socialist Movement, to the most laborious and mature 
considerations of a dolt. 

Again, Mr. Wyndham Lewis has evidently believed almost 
everything which his Hitlerite informants told him. Thus, 
the book must be regarded rather as an account of how the 
Hitlerites regard the present situation than as an account 
of that situation in reality. This does not, of course, much 
matter so long as it is a question of giving some account 
of the programme and principles of the National Socialists ; 
but it does matter when it comes to assertions such as Mr. 
Lewis makes that the National Socialists are very much 
more severely persecuted by the Republican Government than 
are the Communists. This assertion of Mr. Lewis’s has been very 
strongly challenged, and it seemshighly unlikely. When all this, 
however, has been said and done, the present book does give 
the English reader some clue, which he has hitherto lacked 
of the real mood, the Weltanschauung, and this is of great 
importance because the National Socialist Movement is 
essentially a movement of mood and attitude of mind, rather 
than of programme. 

Herr Hitler the other day, we understand, when challenged to 
produce his programme, went to the length of remarking that 
he had no programme and that it was not programmes which 
had made Germany great! To practical-minded people this 
may sound rather absurd, though probably it is, as a matter 
of fact, a more realistic attitude to politics than that adopted 
by most ultra-democratic parties with cut-and-dried economic 
programmes. No party is ever in a position to do the precise 
things they suggest while in Opposition, for the simple reason 
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that the situation is always changed by the time they get into 
power. But what parties are able to do is to indicate to the 
general elector what their whole approach to politics is likely 
to be if they are entrusted with government. 

This the National Socialist Movement certainly does. 
It does it in an extremely metaphysical, German, learned and 
un-English way. It talks of the ** Dritte Reich *”’ (Third Reich) 
as against the Weimar Republic. By talking about this third 
community, this third State, the National Socialists, we take 
jt, attempt to indicate that their programme is not one of 
any piecemeal reform of the present régime. The new régime 
is to be a Capitalist régime in the sense that private property 
is to be retained in the means of production ; but loan capital— 
what we should call the rentier or bond-holding interest— 
is to be largely eliminated. 

Again, the psychological mainspring or ethos of this régime 
is to be the conception of race as against the conception of 
class. Above all, of course, this régime is to be patriotically 
German. It is to scotch the international financiers and 
bankers as much in the name of German patriotism as in the 
name of the emancipation of the toiling community. 

Mr. Lewis has a chapter on the extraordinary doctrine of 
Blutgefiihl, or biood-feeling, in which the Hitlerites express 
their belief in the conception of race. He quotes Herr Hitler's 
remark “ All that is not race in this world is dross.’ This is the 
sort of stuff which the Hitlerites apparently write about the 
subject :— 

‘* National Socialism teaches the Age of Blood. Out of theblood- 

feeling a new will to Nationalism and to Socialism shall be born. 
Qut of the conscious blood-feeling. The Middle-ages also lived 
upon the basis of a blood-connection between the individual members 
of the race. Only then the blood-connection was not conscious. 
‘The Ethic of the Middle-ages was Christian. The Blood-metaphysic 
was suppressed because of the monkish asceticism, which always 
operated in a Blood-denying sense, since theirs was a world estab- 
lished only upon mind. The body was felt to be a hindrance, and 
denied—attention to Blood-peculiarity stamped out as a sin of the 
flesh. In spite of all these measures against the Blood-instinct, 
it is still alive to-day. National Socialism builds upon this Blood- 
feeling.” 
Fancy going before an English electorate with a passage like 
that in your election address! However, as Mr. Lewis says, 
we must not fall into that easiest of English provincialities— 
namely, supposing that everything which’is unfamiliar to us 
is necessarily nonsense. 

Mr. Lewis has some extremely sprightly chapters towards 
the end of his book on Hitlerite economics, which he has rightly 
said have a strong affinity to modern * credit crankery,” as 
he calls it, as we know it—all too well—in this country. 
As he says, credit crankery is a disease which is spreading all 
over the world to-day, and however ridiculous the symptoms 
it produces in its unfortunate victims, the fact does remain that 
the credit cranks point to a very real and tragic anomaly in 
our existing social system. They will keep pointing their 
fingers to the undeniable fact that the productive power of the 
world to-day runs to waste on an average of something like 
30 to 40 per cent., and that there is something wrong with a 
financial and monetary system which allows that. 

Altogether, in spite of its faults, we must be grateful to 
Mr. Lewis for his book. He ends it very well as follows :— 

“Take Adolf Hitler as a symptom, as a point-of-departure, 
as a significant personal gesture across the face of Europe, as a 
political hero, as a puppet thrown up in response to an intolerabl 


le 
internal situation, as a Boulangist phantom, or anything you like. 
I myself am content to regard him as the expression of current 
(ferman manhood—resolved, with that admirable tenacity, hardi- 
hood, and intellectual acumen of the Teuton, not to take their 
politics at second-hand, not also to drift, but to seize the big bull 
of Finance by the horns, and to take a chance for the sake of 
freedom,” 


Fiction 
Sullen Fire 


Judas. By John Metcalfe. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

SoME years ago a short story called * Picnic,” appearing in an 
anthology, revealed a writer of strange power. It was not 
altogether a pleasant story ; it had mistakes ; but its powcr 
was undeniable, and its descriptive writing of a high order. 
The promise of that single story is here fulfilled, and Mr. 
Metcalfe, with his second book of short stories, sounds a 


note which may not be ignored. The individual quality of 





his work is hard to seize in words. It is not morbid: even 
the most ghastly of these stories is too strong for that adjective. 
Mr. Metcalfe, in Synge’s phrase, shakes the fat of our hearts : 
he gets into even the most apparently humdrum of interiors, 
and makes them uncomfortable. ‘‘ Judas,” the title story, is 
thoroughly uncomfortable. ‘* Funeral March of a Marionette” 
is more than uncomfortable. It is a small masterpiece, in a 
key seldom heard among British writers. 

A wife who enjoins that after her death a life-sized undraped 
efligy of her shall be made in marble, to oversee the relations 
of her husband and his blind ward, Flora: two boys who, 
on November the Fifth, take their little sick brother out in a 
barrow as a guy, and are soon wheeling a corpse : a girl who, 
after a séance, discovers she can handle blazing coals, and on 
whose flesh, when the medium is subsequently convicted of 
trickery, the agonizing weals leap up and blacken: such are 
the properties of Mr. Metcalfe’s imagination, and grim play 
he makes with them. His work, like that of all genuine crea- 
tive minds, is very unequal. Sometimes he over-writes, and 
he is often violent : 

_“* A livid throat of deepest indigo, stretching its vault from Upper 
Norwood over Thornton Heath, was seamed and wrinkled into 
reeling clifis, stitched intermittently with lightning. . .. Under 
the heady chaos of the sky, now gushing with pale fire, the earth 
appeared up-ended, tossed this way and that.” 

Those who are prepared for shocks, not to their suscepti- 
bilities but to their emotions, are advised not to miss Judas. 
They will find a writer who speaks always with his own voice, 
and is, at his best, a master. L. A. G. Srronc. 


A Historical Romance 


Brave Employments. By Marjorie Bowen. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


ONCE again Miss Bowen has maintained our trust in her as a 
writer of sound historical romance, a painstaking chronicler 
and a wizard who can clothe dead bones anew. This time she 
takes for her theme the upheavals in Ireland during the 
years 1689-1691, beginning with the arrival of King James II 
at Kinsale Harbour. It is, so far as dressed-up history ever 
can be, an honest record. Miss Bowen permits herself various 
surmises for the story’s sake. For instance, she produces a 
motive for the murder of the notorious Henry Luttrell, whose 
death has always mystified historians. 

It is difficult to say which is the best of this long but never 
tedious book, its fact or its fiction. There are some excellent 
character studies of King James, of Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of 
Lucan, in whose valour the Irish maintained faith until his 
“flight of wild geese” carried their hope away. Luttrell, 
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Lord Galmoy and D’Avaux are also well portrayed. But, to 
‘the common reader, the chief interest of the book, apart from 
the picture it contains of distressed, seething and turbulent 
‘Ireland, lies in its love story. The Sarsfield, re-created by 
Miss Bowen, is a great and fastidious lover. There were 
three women in his life. The first of these was an almost 
‘symbolical figure, the spirit of Ireland herself, who was intro- 
duced to him by a Shanahus, or story teller. The second 
woman was Olivia Joyce, who married the Marquis de Bonnac 
and followed him to Ireland because she hankered after 
Sarsfield whom she had rejected. The third was Sarsfield’s 
cold little wife. Miss Bowen allows these three to play their 
parts in and out of the story, to add relief to the records of 
history, and to supply a plot within the great plot of warfare. 
Her method is most successful, and her book deserves to be 
read both as a novel and a minor study of Irish character. 
BE. “T. 


New Novels 


VAGABONDS. By Knut Hamsun. (Cassell’s. 8s. 6d.)— 
Sympathetically describes at great length the hand-to- 
mouth existence of two lads in a small Norwegian fishing 
village and further afield. Excellent and full of meat. 


JOSEPH AND PETER. By Anton Gabele. (Hopkinson: 
7s. 6d.)—An austere peasant drama describing the 
gradual growth of a feud between twin brothers dominated 
by a tyrannous old father. Carefully written, but 
emotionally dead. 


VAIN PURSUIT. By Grant Richards. (Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d.)—Glibly contrasts the disintegration of an Oxford 
don’s married life with the descent into domesticity of a 
plutocratic cocktail-drinking pair to the accompaniment 
of the best food and wine in Mayfair and the Riviera. 


THE VISITANT. By Ludwig Tiigel. (Secker. 7s. 6d.)— 
This unusual triangle situation, metaphysically interpreted 
in the way dearly loved by Germans, is made sinister 
by an element of dual personality in it. Absorbing, 
but (the wife excepted) the characters are vague. 
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“There is an affinity between 
Miss Blackburn and Miss Austen. 
There is the same demureness, 
the same sort of wit, the 
same edged naiveté.’ Frank 
Swinnerton in the Evening News. 
“The product of a sane, salutary, 
unsentimental and _ conspicu- 
ously intelligent mind... 
Possibly the best, it is certainly 
the cheapest wedding present 
that can be bought to-day.” 
Norman Collins in the News- 
Chronicle. 7s. 6d. 
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Motoring Notes 
The 2-Litre Rover 


Tuis is the smallest of the Rover range of three six-cylinder 
cars ; the tax is £16, and the price of either the fabric or coach- 
built saloons is £298. This model can also be had with a 
sportsman’s coupé or a better-finished saloon, both at £348. 
The car sent for review was a blue four-seater saloon, which 
was kindly lent me by the London distributors, Messrs. 
Coppen Allan Auto Distributors, Ltd., of Great Portland 


_Street, and had just 800 miles to its credit. 


There is nothing very striking about the general appearance ; 
this is workmanlike and neat, and a high radiator of an 
improved design with a stone guard gives the car a certain 
dignity. I call this a four-seater, although five could be 
taken at a pinch. The chassis is on the narrow side, and this 
somewhat reduces the width of the body behind. The 
front bucket seats are movable, and both have small pockets 
at the back. 

Safety glass is fitted in front only; the windows in the 
doors do not wind all the way down, and are only ordinary 
plate glass. The two windows beside the rear seats do not 
open. The instruments are grouped in a plate of Rover 
design, and the only thing lacking was a heat indicator. It is 
true that many engines can be trusted not to boil under any 
normal conditions, but it is also true that the temperature at 
which the engine is running is a very right and proper indica- 
tion of the state of affairs in the engine-room. I should men- 
tion that each rear door has a shield attached to it which 
keeps that portion of the rear wing clean, which is so liable to 
dirty one’s clothes when entering the car. There is enough 
headroom inside, and as the gear and brake levers are central, 
the driver can make full use of his door. 

As regards driving comfort ; the wheel is just in the right 
position, so, too, the change speed lever; the hand brake, 

owever, is rather in the way of the passenger’s feet, and is a 
long reach for the driver. On the steering-wheel are throttle, 
ignition, and lighting levers, all properly marked, and in the 
centre is the horn button. The head lamps can be dimmed 
without taking the hands off the wheel. The field of view i. 
good, the gear positions are marked also, but the starter and 
the strangler are both plated knobs at the bottom of the 
instrument board, and might be confused at first. 
Tue CHASSIS AND ENGINE. 

The engine has six cylinders of bore and stroke, 65 mm. by 
101.6 mm., the overhead valves, being operated by push-rods. 
A gear-type pump forces oil to all main bearings, big-ends and 
to the overhead valve gear. A water pump and a fan, together 
with a radiator of large dimensions, preclude much chance of 
over-heating. A twelve-volt battery under the driving seat 
provides the current for the coil ignition. The engine is very 
sensitive to the advance and retard lever, which is on the steer- 
ing-wheel. The petrol is contained by a tank at the rear of the 
chassis holding 10 gallons ; this is pumped to the carburettor 
by a positive pump ; there is also a glass filter at the pump,and 
a gauze at the filler. On the top of the float chamber of the 
Stromberg carburettor is a glass filter; the carburettor has 
an accelerating pump with an economizer and a fixed jet, 
which, however, is easily changed; a slow-running screw 
can be altered by hand, and a starting jet works with the 
choke from the dash. The brakes are mechanical, all operated 
by rods, and the hand brake works those on the rear wheels 
only. The spring are semi-elliptic all round, and each is assisted 
by a shock absorber, Of these the front two are accessible and 
adjustable. On the off-side of the chassis frame there are 
grouped oiling nipples. The dimensions of the wheel base, 
track and ground clearance, are 9 ft. 3 in.; 4 ft. 3 in.; and 
74 ins. 

tthe gearbox has four speeds and reverse. The “ silent 
third” really is hardly noticeable ; indeed, on one occasion 
I tried to change down to third, not realizing I was in third 
at the time. 

On THE Roan. 

Over a very rough surface the chassis and steering behaved 
very well indeed. The body, windows and doors, however, 
do not take so kindly to this harsh treatment. The brakes 
worked admirably on all occasions, and I was very pleased 
with the steering under all conditions. The shock absorbers 
could have been tightened up with advantage. 

Forty-five and sixty I found were the maximum speeds on 
third and top; naturally neither the acceleration or climb 
on a 5.8 top gear were very great, but with an engine of this 
size one expects to use third speed to a very great extent. 
This was quite satisfactory, and as the engine ran very 
smoothly throughout its range on either gear, it made it a 
very pleasant car to handle. 

There is nothing about this car which should make it at all 
difficult for a novice to handle or maintain. As the engine is 
rather exceptionally silent, and gear-changing not difficult, it 
should be a car one could drive for long distances without 
fatigue. It should be a sound investment. 

Petuam CocuRrane, 


aimee |. 
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ALL THE NEW 
BOOKS 


All the new books 
reviewed or advertised 
in this number of the 
“Spectator ”’ or in any 
other periodical can be 
purchased through any 
W.H.S. Bookshop or 
Railway Station Book- 
stall. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


: Booksellers : Bookbinders 


1250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


Head Office :W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., Strand House, London, W.C.2 
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BOOKS of the 
MOMENT 


NDER this title a list, with 

descriptive notes, of the principal 
books published so far this year has 
been prepared and will be sent post 
free on request. 





The books in this catalogue are classi- 
fied under the following headings :— 
Novels; Art, Archeology and Music; 
Economics, Politics and Sociology; 
Iessays; Poetry and Plays; Natural 
History; Sport, Travel and Topo- 
graphy; Naval and Military. 

A very helpful Guide to the books of 
this year. 


Write for it to-day. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


Booksellers and Librarians, 





W.4. 


42 Wigmore Street, London, 


























£4 JUST PUBLISHED %% 


The second and final 


volume of Prof. C. K. 
Webster’s masterly Study: 


THE 
FOREIGN POLICY 


of CASTLEREAGH. 
1812-1815 
by C. K. WEBSTER, LITT.D. 


Professor of International Politics, 
University of Wales. 


With this volume Professor Webster 
completes his masterly study, in the light 
of all available evidence, of Castlereagh’s 
direction of Britain’s foreign affairs. "The 
volume covering the later period, 1815- 
1822, was published some years ago, and 
as will be remembered, met with great 
success. Whilst the present volume 
follows similar lines to the previous one, 
it affords a fuller study of Castlereagh’s 
character and personality. 


Illustrated. 255. net. 
































24 RECENTLY PUBLISHED 2% 


THE FIGHTING KINGS 
OF WESSEX 


by G. P. BAKER 
Author of ‘‘ Hannibal,” “ Tiberius Caesar,” 
“Sulla the Fortunate,” etc. 
“a great story ... and he tells it well.” 
NEW STATESMAN, 
““Not only authoritative and original in 
interpretation, but written with such 
vigour and freshness that it makes fas- 
cinating reading.” EVERYMAN. 
Iilustrated. 15s. net. 


THE 
HISTORY OF PEACE 


by A. C. F. BEALES 


A book that examines in the spirit of the 
interpreter the theory of War and Peace, 
traces the evolution of schemes of world 
Peace and then, for the past 100 years, 
gives a full but restrained history of the 
Peace Movement. 
‘““A very valuable piece of work.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
“* A well-documented, well-proportioned, 
account, will have lasting value for study 
and reference.” TIMES LIT. SUPP. 
Illustrated. 16s. net. 
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The Modern Home 
April Garden Notes 


*“ Welcome sweet April! thou gentle Midwife of May's Pride 
and the Earth’s green Livery. Methinks I hear the little sweet 
birds making ready their warbling Accents to entertaine the 
Rising Sun and welcome him from those remoter Regions that 
have all this Winter robbed us of his comfortable; beames and 
benigne influence. .... It were a World to set down the worth 
of this Month; for it is Heaven's blessing and the Earth’s 
Comfort. It is the Messenger of many pleasures.”"—The Twelve 
Moneths, 1661. 

APRIL as ever has not failed to be ‘ the Messenger of many 
pleasures.” In the yearly miracle of an English spring there is 
one phase which never fails to occur—a long period of bitter 
cold winds when the gardener looks in vain for the soft warm 
showers and then at last they come, followed by the first 
tender veil of green leafage. The almond trees are still in 
flower, for they were late this year. They look as though they 
held the secret of eternal youth, but even though we have 
grown them in these islands for over 300 years they never look 
quite at home in our gardens. Best of all for the small garden 
is the dwarf variety P. nana (only three to four feet high) which 
is frequently smothered with its wealth of bright pink blossoms 
as early as February. Of the early flowering shrubs forsythias 
are now the most commonly grown. Even in the smallest 
gardens one sees at least one variety and small wonder, for 
their golden bells give such a generous wealth of spring colour. 
They do best against a wall, for birds are uncommonly fond of 
the buds, and they seem to attack those grown in the open 
most. Forsythias have wellnigh supplanted those old 
favourites the American flowering currants, which is a pity, 
for red is all too rare a colour in the garden at this time of year. 
The best are those which are true to type with blood-red 
flowers ; many of the pinkish shades look washy and poor. 
Their warm, aromatic scent too is delicious, and they have a 
certain homely look which is always attractive. <A delightful 
shrub to associate with the flowering currants is Coryopsis 
spicata, also very suited to small gardens, for, though wide- 
spreading, it does not grow more than about six feet tall. 
I suppose the reason it is not more commonly grown is because 
it is apt to be crippled by spring frosts. The foliage turns a 
lovely metallic blue in autumn—always a beautiful colour to 
mix with the browns and yellows of that season. C. pauci 
flora is only for protected districts, and it likes sandy loam. 
Both the spring and autumn tints of the foliage are beautiful. 

* * * # 

Shrubs in small gardens are always a problem. If too many 
different kinds are included the result is invariably unsatis- 
factory. One of the most effective treatments of a short drive 
I know—the drive in question is only about fifty yards long— 
has been made on rather poor sandy soil. Both sides are 
planted with gorse (the richly scented double-flowered variety) 
interspersed with various brooms and a few bushes of rose- 
mary. The rough grass bordering the drive is on a slight slope 
and is planted with crocuses, squills, ete. Between the grass 
bank and the shrubs (but well away from the latter) is a long 
line of the invaluable polyantha roses. Even in the shortest 
and darkest days of the year there are flowers on the gorse 
and the rosemary, and both when in full bloom remain so fora 
long time. The brooms are a joy in spring, and as the ground 
between is planted with foxgloves this adds to the colouring. 
The initial cost was small, and the labour of upkeep is almost 
negligible, and yet the effect is excellent. 

* * * * 

We are becoming more and more appreciative of brooms 
and in small gardens they are invaluable. They are amongst 
the many plants which suffer more from wrong treatment than 
wholesome neglect. Light-hearted folk who apply the shears 
vaguely should be kept well away from them, and to prune 
vigorously a fully-grown broom is wellnigh certain to be fatal. 
Brooms should be carefully pruned from the first. Directly 
they have finished flowering all the flowering shoots should be 
shortened, no secd pods left, and the bush pruned otherwise 
very slightly indeed, and only just enough to keep it a good 
shape. The work should be done in showery weather. They 
resent careless transplanting, and the ball of soil round the 


roots should be disturbed as little as possible. Brooms do not 
seem to take kindly to chalky soils. Rosemary is another 
shrub which suffers much from too vigorous pruning. Left to 
grow naturally, its long beautiful branches are wreathed in 
lavender blue flowers for at least two months in the year, but 
a clipped bush is usually a depressing sight. A neglected bush, 
however, is apt to grow straggly, and one has to avoid the 
two extremes. Incidentally, why is this lovely shrub not used 
more to surround the garages which are such an eyesore in 
nearly every small garden? Efforts to grow creepers by 
placing trellis work are usually futile, for the ground is 
naturally poor and dry. But this is just the soil in which 
rosemary flourishes, and when fully grown the plants not only 
reach about six feet high but their bushy evergreen growth 
must keep out many degrees of frost. 
* * * * 


Of the smaller flowers in bloom the pulmonarias (lung: 
worts) are now old favourites too seldom seen. This is a pity, 
for more accommodating plants it would be difficult to find. 
They flourish on any soil, they like shade (yet they do quite 
well in sun), they make a charming compact edging, and they 
produce their bright flowers with lavish generosity under 
almost any conditions. The modern varieties are striking. 
but I still like best p. officinalis, ** soldiers and sailors,” to give 
it an old popular name, and so called because of the red and 
blue flowers. (The flowers are red at first and turn blue). The 
daffodils are now in their full beauty, but in a few weeks onc 
will see countless instances of their leaves tied into knots by 
the would-be tidy gardener. This is always a distressing 
spectacle, for no leaves can do their work of gathering food 
when tied up in this cruelrfashion. There is nothing ugly about 
a fading leaf, but those knots are an eyesore. Bulbs which 
have flowered in pots are frequently thrown away at this time 
of year, but if planted out carefully and gently as soon as they 
have finished flowering, and before the leaves even begin to 
fade, they will flower next year. The handsomest flowers 
now in bloom are the Crown Imperials, and the pale yellow are 
I think more beautiful than the reddish or orange varieties. 
Unlike most plants this ‘* gallant flower,” as George Herbert 
called it, is beautiful even in seed when the heavy seedpods 
are raised and form a true crown. When in flower I never can 
resist the childish pleasure of turning up the flowers to look 
at the pearl-like ‘ tears,’ which are the theme of the two 
almost equally beautiful legends. And it is certainly quite 
true that * if with your finger you take and wipe it away, in 
lesse than an houre after you shall have another arise in the 
same place and of the same bignesse. This Pearle if you taste 
it upon your tongue is pleasant and sweet like honey.” 

ELeEANowur Sinciatr Rouve, 


British Glassware 


Tue exhibition of British glass and glassware, which opened 
to the public on Monday at Selfridge’s, is particularly oppor- 
tune, as making possible a comparison of our products with 
those in the Swedish exhibition. The ten sections into which 
it is divided include examples o7 suggestions of almost every 
use to which glass can be put, from bathroom panels to milk- 
bottles, from table glass to lighthouse lenses—or artificial 
eyes. It is obvious that technically our manufacturers have 
nothing to be ashamed of : the impetus given to the industry 
by the War has been more than maintained, and there is good 
evidence of both skill and enterprise. But the artistic quality 
is another matter. It is a significant fact that almost without 
exception the exhibits most pleasing to the eye are those 
manufactured entirely for utilitarian purposes. Attempts at 
decoration result all too often in a violation of the nature of 
the material. Nevertheless, a considerable improvement 
must be acknowledged, particularly in the pressed glassware—~ 
when it is not imitating cut glass ; and it is good to hear that 
the success of the exhibition has led to its extension for another 
week, until April 25th, 
G, M. Boumpnreny, 
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_ The rest is silence — and 


Talk Without Words 


“Well, Tom, I’ve enjoyed our con- 
versation very much.” “But we’ve 
neither of us uttered a word for the 
last half-hour!” “‘ Quite so. Mental 
telepathy and all that. Nothing like 
a pipe of Three Nuns for wafting 
pleasant thoughts to and fro.” “ Then 
for heaven’s sake stop talking and 


let me go on wafting in peace!” 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut—Is. 2d. an ounce 


For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept. E, Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36 St. Andrew Sq., Glasgow 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


We began last. week a series of weekly competitions. These 
competitions will be set alternately by two competition editors, 
who will endeavour to cover a wide range of topical and literary 
subjects, 

RULES AND CONDITIONS. 

Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of 
the paper only. The name and address, or pseudonym, of the 
competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 

When a word limit is set words must be cougted and the 
number given. ; . 

No entries can be returned. 

Prizes may be divided at the discretion of the judge, or withheld 
if no entry reaches the required standard. 

The judge reserves the right to print or quote from any entry. 

The judge’s decision is final, and-no correspondence can be 
entered ‘into on the subject of the award. 

Entries must be addressed to:—The Editor, The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope 
Competition No. ( ). : 





Competition No. 1 


Summer Time 
(Set by “ Ductt.’’) 

Many people find it difficult to remember whether the 
clock should be put on or back at the beginning and end 
of Summer Time. A prize of three guineas is offered for 
a new and original four line jingle which will make this 
clear. 

Entries for this competition must be received not later than 


Monday, April 20th. The result of this competition will be 
announced in our issue of May 2nd. 


Competition No. 2 
Lexicogtaphy Up to Date 


(Set by “ Scapavay.’’) 

“It is*to be feared,” said the Times of April 13th, 
“that the sale-room is the only place where Johnson’s 
Dictionary receives much honour to-day.” This unde- 
served neglect is doubtless due largely to the fact that 
the work in question, having been compiled in the 
eighteenth century and never revised since, is out of 
touch with modern idiom. We are prompted to offer 
a prize of three guineas for the best suggestions as to 
how Dr. Johnson would have defined in his Dictionary 
four of the following words, supposing him to have 
been familiar with their modern usage: (no single 
definition should exceed one hundred words in length) :— 


Bye-pass—personality—night-club—stunt 
cocktail—-sensation—crusade—psychoanaly st 


Entries for this competition must be received not later than 
Monday, April 27th. The result of this competition will be 
announced in our issue of May 9th. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. G. Gardener, 84 Tor- 
rington Park, N.12, for the following :— 


Questions on Fabrics 

1. What fabric made in Avignon in the fifteonth contury was 
named as a compliment to the Pope ? 

2. What is the meaning of Khaki ? 

3. What fabric is called after the God of the Winds ? 

4. What cotton fabric is probably named after a French linen 
weaver ? 

5. What is the derivation of Corduroy ? 

6. Whose “ bedie was clad full richely in Samette with birdes 
wrought” ? 

7. What is the derivation of Calico ? 

8. What silk gets its name from the Persian “To twis! ’ 

9. Krom what does Bunting probably take its name 7 

10. The name of what fabric is the same as the French word for 
a certain grub ? 

11. What cotton fabric is named after a town in Franco owing 
to first having been made there ? 7 

12. How docs Canvas get its name ? 
13. Why is Fustian so called ? 


Answers will be found on page 650, 


Finance—Public & Private 
Economy and the Budget 


Dvurine this month the attention of the public will be 
more or less concentrated upon the forthcoming Budget, 
but unfortunately interest will be focussed not upon the 
total amount of the National Expenditure but upon the 
means to be employed by Mr. Snowden in meeting his 
prospective deficit. The whole point, however, is how and 
why the Deficit has arisen, and how can future Deficits 
be avoided, for while Surpluses do not always mean a pro- 
portionate remission of taxation, Deficits invariably mean 
increased burdens for the taxpayer. 

When a twelvemonth ago Mr. Snowden introduced his 
Budget for the year which has just closed, its effect upon 
the financial and industrial situation was disastrous for 
various reasons, among them, of course, being the de- 
pressing effect of the new taxation. By far the most 
adverse influence, however, arose from the fact that the 
Budget statement gave no sign whatever of reduced 
Expenditure, but, on the contrary, prompted grave 
apprehensions—-which since have unfortunately been 
entirely justified—of increased outlays. As a matter of 
fact, the Estimated Expenditure for Supply Services for 
the current year shows an increase of no less than 
£21,,000,000 over the corresponding Estimate a year ago, 
although the Chancellor of the Exchequer has no longer a 
special Fund of £16,000,000 in the Rating Relief Account 
on which to draw. Not only so, but had the new Educa- 
tion Bill come into operation the Expenditure for this year 
would have been still further enlarged. 

I suggest, therefore, that it would be well if the attention 
of the taxpayer in the immediate future were to be con- 
centrated more completely upon the Expenditure itself 
both as regards amount and character than upon 
the means employed to raise the necessary amount of 
Revenue. I do not hesitate to say that if any firm of 
chartered accountants were examining and reporting 
upon the National Finances at the present time attention 
would immediately be concentrated upon the appalling 
growth in Expenditure and the need for an immediate 
reduction not merely to bring about a better state of in- 
dustrial affairs but even to avert worse conditions. 

MacavuLay’s WARNING. 

I notice that those who are inclined to deprecate any 
very serious view of present financial and economic con- 
ditions in this country and to believe that all that is 
required is a spirit of optimism until better times arrive 
are quoting just now with much emphasis and_per- 
sistency a very striking article written by the late Lord 
Macaulay for the Edinburgh Review exactly one hundred 
years ago. In this article Macaulay draws a very graphic 
pen picture of the unfavourable conditions prevailing in 
England after the Napoleonic Wars, and I admit that it 
is impossible not to read this somewhat depressing article 
without immediately remembering the era of prosperity 
through which England passed in the nineteenth century. 
At the same time, I think that the optimists who empha- 
size this part of Macaulay’s article in the Edinburgh 
Review of 1880 should quote with equal emphasis one of 
the concluding paragraphs of the Essay. It is a para- 
graph-which was quoted and emphasized by Sir John 
Simon in his recent speech in Edinburgh. Macaulay, was 
referring to the part to be played by the State in aiding 
any revival, and he said :-— 

** It is not by the intermeddling of the omniscient and omnipotent 
State, but by the prudence and energy of the people, that England 
has hitherto been carried forward in civilization; and it is to the 
same prudence and the same energy that we now look with comfort 
and good hope. Our rulers will best promote the improvement of 
the nation by strictly confining themselves to their own legitimate 
duties, by leaving capital to find its most lucrative course, com- 
modities their fair price, industry and intelligence their natural 
reward, idleness and folly their natural punishment, by maintaining 
peace, by defending property, by diminishing the price of law, and 
by observing strict economy in every department of the State.” 


I cannot help thinking that the part which has been played 
by successive Governments here during the years suc- 
ceeding the Armistice has been a very different one from 
that outlined by Macaulay, 


(Continued on page 650.) 
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For private 
and cominercial 


 — 


accounts 





LLOYDS BANK endeavours to give. private 
customers all possible help in the manage- 
ment of their money, and to provide for 
every sort of business a banking service as 
complete as it is discreet. 

Its success is shown by its great and 
consistent growth since its foundation. The 
Bank now has more than 1900 offices in 
England and Wales. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
Colonial and Foreign Department: 

80 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Trustee Department : 39 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


























FINE POTS 


URE form and _ interesting colour 

characterise all Heal Pottery, whether 
decorative or domestic. Heal’s are at 
present showing a representative collection 
of the work of Artist Potters. 


The above group consists of Lambeth salt- 
glazed stonewares and “‘ finger-finished ” 
hand-thrown pots in soft greys and dun tones. 


HEALS 


193-198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1. 








Control 
that curve 






and improve 
your health and figure 


The threat of corpulence is serious. It 
spoils your figure, imperils your health, 
and puts years on your appearance. 
Corpulence is due to the weakening of the 
muscular wall of the abdomen—a weakness 
quickly overcome by wearing a Linia Belt. 
This famous belt gives full support to the 
abdomen and completely restores the 
natural figure of youth without compression. 
Sportsmen find it a source of extra fitness ; 
aiding, not impeding, free movement. 
Then, too, the Linia Belt makes it easy for 
any man to be well-dressed, thanks to the 
smart figure which it ensures, thus enabling 
the tailor to do justice to his craft. 

Write for our free illustrated booklet. 


YOU CAN ORDER BY POST 


We will fit you personally if you are able to call: but 
we can also fit you if you will send us by post your 
girth measurement and the depth of belt required in 
front (usually 9 or 10 inches). 
The price of the Linia Belt Popular model is 24 gns. 
: (Black 3 gns.). De Luxe model in pure silk, extra 

s es . light quality, 5 gns. (Black 6 gns.) ; Standard model 
Brit. Pat. No. 279477. 35/-. C.O.D. 1/- extra. 

Money returned if dissatisfied, 


On sale only at J.Q. ROUSSEL, 173 Regent St., London, W.1 
Telephone: Regent 5698 


Wear the Linia Belt 








Cut in Curls- 


for a definite reason 








Not for nothing was Classic cut in curls ... as men 
discover when it is still glowing peacefully in their pipes, 
long after other tobaccos would have come to a premature 
and evil-tasting end. 

Down to the last puff, Classic keeps cool and smooth and 
mellow. And that last puff is a longer time coming, 
because these compact little curls of tobacco can’t help 
burning slowly, smoothly and evenly. Take a course of 
Classic—and you’ll smoke nothing else. 


SEND A POST- 

an) || CLASSIC 
FREE SAMPLE 

to the manufac- 

ures: Cohen, ||| CURLY CUT TOBACCO 
Weenen & Co., 
Lid, Dept. 3) |i! 4 ox. 1€d. 2 OZ. tins 1/8. 1 Ib. jars 13/4 


S ’ Page (NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR JAR) 
\oad, ».1. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Financing Industry 


An INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE. 
Ir remains. to be seen whether the scheme for the forma- 
tion of an important International Financial Syndicate, 
of which reports have been current for some time past, 
materializes in the months to come, but in view of the 
importance of the idea and of the influential sponsorship 
which it is said to possess, it may be useful, perhaps, 
if I give a rough outline of the general plan, though it 
should be clearly understood that at present public 
opinion is really based upon the piecing together of 
scraps of reports which may or may not be accurate in 
their various points of detail. 
Lack OF CONFIDENCE. 

One of the outstanding features of the present situation, 
and one which accounts to some extent for the pro- 
tracted industrial depression in many centres, is the 
manner in which at many centres large accumulations 
of capital exist, although at the same time there is 
difficulty in getting holders of these accumulations to 
embark their resources in projects which conceivably 
might be of a character stimulating general industry 
and trade. In the United States, in France, and to 
some extent in this country we have such a lack of 
confidence in the outlook that while money is lent at cheap 
rates for short periods and is placed in gilt-edged securities, 
there is often difficulty in getting the investor to take up 
long-dated loans. Moreover, this state of things is spe- 
cially emphasized in the case of loans made by nationals 
of another country. 

Mopsitizinc RESOURCES. 

It has been suggested, therefore—and indeed it is 
said that the general principle of the scheme has been 
discussed by the directors of the Bank of International 
Settlements—that a large International Syndicate might 
be formed having for its object the encouraging of con- 
fidence on the part of holders of these large accumulations 
of credits. It is suggested that heads of some of the 
big industrial groups in the various countries might 
form a syndicate with a large capital, the syndicate 
to be composed of financial and commercial experts, 
and its work to consist in the investigation of loan 
proposals from Governments of various countries, or, 
perchance, from industrial enterprises in different 
countries. On being satisfied as to the objects for which 
the money was required and as regards the security 
offered, the syndicate would itself make the necessary 
advance and then would recover the money by a public 
issue, that issue, however, to consist of its own deben- 
tures, so that the purchasers of such debentures would 
have as their security the assets and credit of the syn- 
dicate, plus the security deposited by the borrowing 
country or industry. In this way it is thought the 
confidence of the investor, whether in Britain, France, 
America, or elsewhere, would be strengthened and that 
money would flow more freely to the centres where it 
was required for industrial and financial developments. 
The activities thus stimulated would, it is believed, 
react upon industry generally and in addition would 
tend to lessen the disequilibrium which exists at present 
in the distribution of gold and liquid resources. 

Causes oF Tiumpiry. 

This, of course, must be regarded as the merest rough 
outline of an idea rather than of a carefully considered 
scheme. It is one which unquestionably has its merits 
and deserves careful consideration. At the same time, 


I suggest that it will be well to remember some of the . | 


causes responsible for the present lack of confidence, 
because many of those causes would not be removed 
simply by the formation of such a syndicate as the 
one to which I have referred. For example, if some 
industrial project or some large issue of capital here for 
our railway industry were contemplated, there might 
be difficulty in obtaining any large sum, and the difficulty 
would be due to a recognition of the innumerable adverse 
factors, political and otherwise, with which British 
industry has had to contend for many years past. 
Artuur W. Kuppy, 


Financial Notes 


QurIeT MaRKETs. 
Tur reassembling of Parliament is seldom regarded as a bull 
point for the Stock Markets. Among other things, it means 
that the probability is increased of the re-entry of domestic 
political controversies, while on the present occasion the 
meeting of Parliament serves as an unpleasant reminder of the 
proximity of the Budget. Considering the paucity of busi- 
ness, prices have been fairly well held, especially in the 
gilt-edged section, but, in the absence of any signs of a material 
improvement in trade, Home Rails and some other Home 
Industrial concerns remain the dullest section of the’ House. 
In the Speculative Markets the principal feature has been the 
activity and strength of South African Gold Mining shares. 

* * * * 

Rio Tinto. 

The Annual Report of the Rio Tinto Copper Company shows 
that there was a shrinkage of no less than 46 per cent. in the 
working profit for the past year, the total being £1,070,000 
against £1,812,000. In these circumstances, although the 
dividend is down from 55 to 20 per cent., the distribution 
cannot be described as unsatisfactory, especially as the carry 
forward has been increased from £203,000 to £384,000. It 
must be remembered that duriag the past year the average 
price of copper was £54 13s. 6d., as against £75 9s. 7d. in 1929, 

* %* % % 
Gotp PRODUCTION. 

In the Annual Report of the Union Corporation some very 
interesting figures are given of the world’s gold output. It is 
shown that the total output from the Transvaal for 1930 was 
£45,500,000, while for the whole British Empire the pro- 
duction was £62,000,000. For the United States the produc- 
tion totalled £8,700,000, for Mexico £2,800,000 and for the 
remainder of the world £12,000,000. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the total world output for the year was £85,500,000, of 
which the British Empire's proportion was 72.6 per cent. 

* * * * 
EMPIRE INDUSTRIES. 

For those who are desirous of obtaining not only a complete 
but avery attractive series of statistical works dealing with the 
manufacturing industries of the British Empire overseas, I 
would strongly recommend the very fine brochures which have 
recently been published by the well-known bankers, Erlanger 
Limited. The latest of these brochures deals with the Union 
of South Africa, previous issues having dealt with Canada and 
Australia. One of the great merits of these booklets is that 
it has been the object of the writer to present a series of 
articles completely removed from all questions of fiscal 
policy. The brochures are published at the price of 2s. 6d. 
each, and, I believe, can be obtained at Messrs. Erlangers 
Limited, 4 Moorgate, E.C. A. W. K 





Answers to Questions on Fabrics 
1. Poplin, from Papelin (French), Papalina (Italian). 2. 

Indian word meaning dust colour. 3. Eolienne or Aeolian, from 
Aeolus. 4, Batiste, after Jean Baptiste, the original maker. 
5. From the French Corde-Du-Roi, King’s cord. 6. ‘ Mirth” in 
Chaucer’s “‘Romaunt of the Rose.” 7. Derived from Calicut, 
India, where the original cloth came from. 8. Taffeta, from 
Taftan—to twist. 9. From the German “ Bunt,” meani 
bright. 10. Chenille, French for caterpillar. 11. Cambric, 
after Cambrai in the French Department of the Nord. 12. From 
the Latin Cannabis Sativa, the hemp plant. 13. Probably because 
it was originally produced at Fustat (Cairo) in Egypt. 
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PEMBROKESHIRE’S CALL TO THE 
HOLIDAY SEEKER. 


A new book, ‘ Pembrokeshire,” by A. G. BRADLEY. 
Profusely illustrated. 


Price 6d, from noting Booksellers or by post from the Supt. of the 
Line, Great Western Railway, Paddington Station, London, W.2 (mo 
charge for postage). 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. _ 
Paid-up Capital ine a ose ace eee £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund eee ose ‘ins ina one ee £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 

Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. 


It has now ‘been definitely ascertained that every time a person with 
a cold uses a fabric handkerchief repeatedly he reinfects himself and 
prolongs the cold. simple way to prevent this continual reinfection 
and, instead, give the cold a chance to disappear, is to use “‘ TOINOCO 
SILKY FIBRE” Aseptic Handkerchiefs once and destroy. Packed 
in sealed dustproof cartons of 50 for 2s., they can be obtained from 
all chemists or from the sole Proprietors, 

THE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LTD., 
(Dept. S.S.), 55 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1, 












































